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Canada's  Great  International 
Double  Track  Route 


THE 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

Is  the  only  double  track  railway  through  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  longest,  continuous  double  track  railways  in 
the  world  under  one  management. 

Fast  trains  are  operated  with  through  sleeping  cars 
from  Portland,  Boston  and  New  York  to  Chicago,  passing 
through  a  territory  full  of  interest,  giving  the  traveller  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  most  of  the  leading  cities  in  Canada. 
Niagara  Falls  may  also  be  visited  enroute.  Stop  over  is 
allowed  on  all  first-class  tickets  at  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Hamilton. 

Write  for  '"  Trains  3  and  4  "  descriptive  of  the  route 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Chicago.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated 
and  full  of  information. 

Full  particulars,  maps,  rates  and  advertising  matter 
gladly  furnished  by  any  agent  of  the  System  free  on 
application. 

W.  E.  DAVIS  G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL  MONTREAL 

H.   G.  ELLIOTT 

Genera/  'Passenger  Agent 
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Canada's  Great  International 
Double  Track  Route 


THE 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

Is  the  only  double  track  railway  through  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  longest,  continuous  double  track  railways  in 
the  world  under  one  management. 

Fast  trains  are  operated  with  through  sleeping  cars 
from  Portland,  Boston  and  New  York  to  Chicago,  passing 
through  a  territory  full  of  interest,  giving  the  traveller  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  most  of  the  leading  cities  in  Canada. 
Niagara  Falls  may  also  be  visited  enroute.  Slop  over  is 
allowed  on  all  first-class  tickets  at  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Hamilton. 

Write  for  '"Trains  3  and  4  "  descriptive  of  the  route 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Chicago.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated 
and  full  of  information. 

Full  particulars,  maps,  rates  and  advertising  matter 
gladly  furnished  by  any  agent  of  the  System  free  on 
application. 

W.  E.  DAVIS  G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Ksst.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL  MONTREAL 

H.   G.  ELLIOTT 

Genera/  Passenger  Agent 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  STEAMSHIPS 

LIMITED 

The  Royal  Line 


Montreal— Quebec— Bristol  (Summer) 
^ooo     Halifax— Bristol  (Winter)  Ho£™wer 

Triple  Screw  Turbine  Steamers 

R.M.S.    "ROYAL  EDWARD"   and 
"ROYAL  GEORGE." 

Holders  of  all  records  between  Great  Britian  and  Canada 

These  steamers  art  equipped  with  /he  latest  devices  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers.  Marconi  wireless,  deep 
sea  telephone,  passenger  elevators.  Every  room  is  ventilated  by 
the  thermo  tank  system,  which  warms  or  cools  the  fresh  sea  air  and 
distributes  it  over  ffte  entire  ship  every  five  minutes.  The  engines 
are  fhe  fafesf  type  of  turbine,  eusuring  a  maximum  of  speed  and  a 
minimum  of  vibration.  The  private  suites  of  apartments  and  the 
luxuriously  appointed  public  cabins,  treated  after  historic  periods 
in  decorative  art  are  unexcelled  by  anything  on  the. Atlantic,  The 
second  and  third  cabin  appointments  have  set  a  new  standard  of 
comfort  and  elegance  for  this  class  of  accommodation.  The  table 
service  throughout  is  the  best  that  'eading  chefs  and  excellently 
appointed  steward  service  can  make  it.  If  you  desire  an  unbiased 
opinion  on  Pcean  Travel,  ask  for  a  copy  of  "What  people  say  of  our 
service."  Sailings  are  made  fortnightly  between  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  Bristol  in  summer,  and  Halifax  and  Bristol  in  winter. 

For  all  information  apply  to  steamship  agents,  or  to  the 

following  general  agents  of  the  Company  : 

H.  C.  Bourlier,  Canadian  Northern  Building,  Toronto,  Ont.  ;  Cuy 
Tombs,  Canadian  Northern  Building,  Montreal,  Que.  ;  P.  Mooney, 
123  Hol/is  St.,  Halifax,  N.S.;  fl.  H.  Davis,  272  Main  St., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Social  Service 


AGGRESSIVE  Christian  citizenship,  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war,"  as  the  late  Professor  James 
called  it,  is  the  call  of  the  Church  to  her  young 
people  to-day,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  is  serving  notice  on  those  within  its  ranks 
that  they  are  needed  in  the  new  crusade  the  Church 
is  setting  about  in  earnest  for  moral  reform  and 
social  regeneration. 

A  splendid  introduction  to  the  engrossing  and 
stimulating  study  of  the  problems  for  social  service 
has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  for 
Young  People's  Societies  by  Dr.  R.  Douglas 
Fraser,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  PRESBYTERIAN 
PUBLICATIONS,  Toronto.  It  is  entitled  "SOCIAL 
SERVICE,"  and  consists  of  twelve  chapters  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  this  theme,  each  written  by  a  man 
eminent  on  account  of  the  thought  he  has  given  to 
the  particular  branch  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats. 

The  many  people  who  have  occasion  in  these 
days  to  speak  or  write  on  moral  and  social  reform 
topics  will  find  this  symposium  of  immense  value  for 
reference.  The  editor  is  Rev.  W.  R.  Mclntosh, 
Convener  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Young  People's  Societies.  —  Toronto  Globe. 


Paper  3Oc. ;  Cloth  5Oc. ;  Postpaid 
R.  DOUGLAS  FRASER, 

(pre06j>tertan 

(>()  Bond  St.,  Toronto. 


Headquarters   in   Canada 

For    Superior    Business    and    Shorthand     Education. 


(Cor.  Yonge  and  Alexander  Sts. ) 

This  Institution  has  a  Clean-Cut  Record  for  Suc- 
cessful Work.  Students  admitted  at  any  time. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

W.  J.  ELLIOTT. 

Principal. 


College  Open  All  Year. 


CLEANING    FOR 
FASTIDIOUS   PEOPLE. 

Our  way  of  cleaning  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  appeals  to 
the  most  fastidious  dressers.  Spots  are  taken 
out — not  covered  up  to  re-appear.  Pressing  is 
skillfully  done.  Let  us  show  you  what  really 
expert  workis.  Make  our  acquaintance.  We're 
good  people  to  know.  Ask  for  booklet. 

R.  Parker  &  Co. 


CANADA'S   GREATEST   DYERS   AND    CLEANERS. 

Toronto     •    Canada 
Head  Of  f  ice  and  Works- 791  Yongre  St. 
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W.  L  GAGE  6  Co. 


LIMITED 


THE  LARGEST 
PUBLISHING 

MANUFACTURING 

STATIONERY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

N  TH£  DOMINION 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  :- 

Fine  Writing  and  Book  Papers 
Envelopes,  all  sizes.    Blank  Books. 
Papeteries.  Memo  Books. 

Writing  Tablets.  Loose  Leaf  Books, 

Visiting  Cards.  School  Blanks. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

PUBLISHERS    OF  :- 

School  and  College  Text  Books. 
Maps,  Globes,  Etc. 

Our  raw  materials  are  the  rags,  pulp  and  other 
ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Our  finished  articles  are  the  goods  made  in  our 
factories  which  are  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
equipped  of  their  kind  in  the  Dominion  and  rank 
amongst  the  largest  on  the  continent. 
Samples  and  quotations  promptly  submitted  on  application 

Office,  Warehouse  and  Factories  : 
82-94  Spadina  five.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Paper  Mills  :     St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 


An  Indispensable  Book  to  Every 
Pub  k  Man. 

The  Canadian 

Men  and  Women 

of  the  Time 

A   Handbook  of  Canadian  Biography  of 
Living   Characters. 

EDITED  BY 
Henry  J  Morgan,  M-A  ,  LLD  ,  DC  U  F-R-S-C- 


New  Edition  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date 

Cloth  with  Frontispieces     €h,  f\(\ 

OVER   1700  PAGES  l^T.W 


Dr.  Morgan's  name  is  known  wherever  the  Rng- 
lish  language  is  spoken  as  the  editor  and  compiler 
of  (lie  best  books  of  biographical  reference  relating 
to  Canadians. 

"When  abroad  I  found  Morgan  everywhere,  even 
in  Tokio." — Hon.  Dai'id  Glass,  K.C. 

"Dr.  Morgan  has  attained  perfection  in  his  num- 
eious  writings." — Toronto  News. 


For  sale  at  all  Booksellers  or  fi 


rom 


William  Briggs,  PUBLISHER 

29-37  Richmond  St.  West,          Toronto,  Ont, 
Canada 


Modern 
Methods 


of  tailoring 
secure  forour 
customers 
the  best  and 
most  efficient 
service  from 
the  measur- 
ing to  the 
final  finishing 
Modern  fab- 
rics enable  us 
to  give  our 
patrons  the 

newest  shades  and  the  most  approved  designs,  and  the 
fairest  kind  of  prices  put  our  customers  in  the  saving  class, 
while  they  are  dressed  as  well  as  high  priced  tailors  could 
dress  them. 

EDWIN  T  BRRKINSHAW  ..MERCHANT  TAILOR.. 
i.  DCKMnanAVY  348  YONQE  ST<i    TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


TELEPHONE  M.  131  and  132 


P.  BURNS  (SL  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

COAL  AND  WOOD  MERCHANTS 
Head  Office,  49   King    St.    East,    Toronto 

YARDS 

Front  St.  near  Bathurst,  Tel.  M.  2110,  449. 
Princess  St.  Docks,  Tel.  M.  190 

449  Logan  Ave.,  Tel.  N.  1601 

4*1  Yonge  St.,  Tel.  Main  3928. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
804  Queen  Street  East.,  Tel.  M.  134. 

429  Spadina  Ave.,  Tel.  Col.  607 

1312  Queen  St.  West.,  Tel.  Park  71 1. 
274  College  St.,  Tel.  Col.  1304. 

324^  Queen  St.  West,  Tel.  M.  1409. 
572  Queen  St.  West,  Tel.  Col.  12. 

Huron  and  Dupont  Sts.,  Tel.  North  2504. 


HYSLOP 
BICYCLES 


AT 


$25.00 

Fitted    with    Coaster    Brakes    are 
Unequalled. 

Have  YOU  Tried  Them? 

THE  OLDEST  BICYCLE  HOUSE 
IN  CANADA 

Hyslop    Brothers 

LIMITED 

Victoria  and  Shuter  Sts. 
Toronto 


J.   KENNEDY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Studio — 107  King  Street  West 


TORONTO 


Jc    W.    GEDDES 

ART  DEALER 

Pictures  Framed  Artistically,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
431  Spadlna  Avenne.  Phone. 


FRANK    YEIGH'S 

Picture   Travel  Talks 

Descriptive    of   Home   and    Foreign    Lands. 

Send    for   descriptive   circular   to 
667   Spadina  Avenue         jf        &         Toronto 


The  WANLESS  WATCH 
IS  A  GOOD   WATCH 

WRITE 

John  Wanless  (r  Co. 

402  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
About  It. 


PA  TEN TS 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  £  CO. 

THE  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM 

FRED  B.  FKTHBRSTONHAUGH,  K.C.,  M.E.,  Chief  Counsel  and  Expert. 
Head  Office :    Royal  Bank  Building,  10  King  St.  East,  TORONTO.  Canada. 


WICKSON  &  GREGG 
ARCHITECTS 

59  Yonge  Street         -         -  TORONTO 

Mjm'jers  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 

Formerly  Steward  :         Toronto  Club         Toronto  Hunt  Club. 
Telephone  North  1706 

WILLIAM  PRESTWICH 

Caterer 

Receptions  646  YONGE  STREET  Weddings 

Banquets  Cor.  Irwin  Ave.,  TORONTO  At-Home 

Phone  Main  2607  Quality  and  Prices  Right 

WM.  HARRY  EDWARDS 

Public  Stenographer  Verbatim  Reporting  Copying 

Multigraph  Letters 

Dupligraphs  Manufactured  and  Refilled 
PETERKIN  BUILDING,      -      152  Bay  Street,      -      TORONTO 


CLEANING  and   DYEING 

Orders  Promptly  and  Carefully  Attended  to  and  at 
Reasonable  Prices. Write  for  Price  List. 

"MY  VALET"    Limited 

FOUNTAIN  THE  CLEANER 
30  Adelaide  Street  West  -  -  -  Toronto. 


A  History  of  England 

Written  for  Boys  and  Girls 

BY 
C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER  AND  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Pictures  by  Henry  Ford 
Crown  4-to  De  Luze  Edition  $2.50.       Popular  Edition  SOc. 

ENGLISH     HISTORY    should  be  an  inheritance  of  childhood  ;    its 
legends  and  its  romaiu-e  should  grow  into  our  thoughts  from  early 
\i-arsand  should  expand  themselves    with    ihc    expansion    of  our 
min  Js  ;    we   should   feel   history   and  dream   it  rather  than  learn  it  as  a 
lesson. 

TWENTY-THREE  NEW   KIPLING    POEHS 

In  a  score  of  wonderful  poems  in  this  book,  Mr.  Kipling  thrills  the 
reader  through  and  through  by  a  poetic  flash  of  insight  into  the  partic- 
ular time  and  character  ot  the  men  who  made  it  significant;  and  the 
result  is  a  su.  cession  of  revelations  of  the  human  heart  beating  beneath 
the  dry  casing  of  historical  fact  such  as  exists  in  no  other  book  we  i-an 
cite.  It's  a  lucky  generation  that  will  get  its  knowledge  of  the  past 
from  this  unique  volume. 


THE  CONCISE  OXFORD   DICTIONARY   OF 
CURRENT  ENGLISH 

Crown  8= vo,  Cloth $1.00 

'      K  Pigskin,  Thin  Paper  Gilt  Top     2.00 
%  Morocco,  Gilt  Top         =  2.50 

THE  BEST  HAND  DICTIONARY 

THE  publication  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon   Press   of  the 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  marks  a  step  in  the  advance  towards 
the  completion  of  the  Oxford  Engli>h   Dictionary.     '1  he  material 
of  that  great  work  has  been  used  as  a  quarry  to  furnish  the  raw  mail-rial 
of  the  new  Dictionary,  rather  than  as  structures  to  be  produced  in   little 

From  the  mass  of  examples  gathered  in  this  way,  the  Editors  pro- 
ivi-iK-J  to  rlussity  the  results  independently,  endeavoring  tobriiiij  out  the 
meaning  in  each  case  by  illustration  rather  than  by  definition.  'I  he 
Kditors  give  a  larger  amount  of  space  to  the  common  words,  and  dismiss 
the  uncommon  words  briefly.  The  value  of  this  will  appear  only  as  the 
book  is  tested  by  long  and  faithful  use. 

THREE    EDITIONS    CALLED    FOR   SINCE 
PUBLICATION  DAY. 


HENRY    FROWDE 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

25-27  Richmond  St.  West,  TORONTO 


Five  Thousand  Facts  About  Canada 

AKK ANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  UNDER  SUBJECTS. 


EXPLANATORY     NOTES. 

Most  of  the  statistics  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  March  31, 
1910.  to  March  31,  1911. 

Besides  the  Facts  given  under  such  general  heads  as 
"Agriculture,"  "  Trade  and  Commerce,"  "  Wheat," 
"Western  Canada,"  etc.,  additional  figures  aie  given 
under  the  heads  of"  the  different  provinces. 

The  provinces  are  dealt  with  alphabetically  under  the 
general  heading  of  "Provinces."  The  chief  cities  are 
referred  to  under  their  respective  provinces,  wiih  special 
table  of  25  cities  on  page  1 1. 


CANADA 

I\K;IIT  HON.  R.  L.  BORHKN.  PREMIER  :— Canada  is  an  autona- 
mous  nation  within  the  British  Empire,  and  is  closely  and  inseparably- 
united  to  that  Empire  by  ties  of  kinship,  of  sentiment  and  of  tealty,  by 
historic  association  and  by  tradition,  by  the  character  of  its  institutions, 
and  by  the  tree-will  of  its  people.  »  •  «  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Canada  is  entering-  upon  a  period  of  development  and 
growth  even  greater  and  more  important  than  that  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past.  The  marvellous  growth  of  our  western  country  will 
undoubtedly  continue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar,  if 
not  equal,  development  will  not  come  to  Eastern  Canada  as  well. 


AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA. 

Canada's  field  crops  value,  1911,  (Census  Bureau 
.•stiiiKilc),  $o65,711,600  from  32,853,074  acres.  Highest, 
"it  ivord.  1910,  value,  $507,185,000. 

Of  1911  production,  820,550,300  bushels,  vi/.,  f:ill 
wheat,  26,014,000;  spring  wheat,  189,837,300  (otal  of 
:.'1.1>.1 1.300);  oats,  348,187,600;  barley,  40,641,000; 
rye,  i'.(i94,400;  peas,  4,536,100;  buckwheat,  8,lj1.i..Hm; 
mixed  grain,  16,679,000;  flax,  12,921,000;  hi-ans,  1,1:16.- 

600j  -n   for  husking,  18,772.700;  potatoes,  66,02:!.m)«i; 

turnips,  etc.,  84,933,000. 

15)1  1  frrain  values:  Wheat,  $138,567,000  (one-fourth 
<>t'  total);  oats,  $126,812,000;  barley,  $23,004,000;  rye, 
••i'L'.'Kii.ooO;  peas,  $4,647,700;  buckwheat,  $.1,232,000; 
mix.-.l  jrniins,  $10,127,000;  flax,  $19,467,000;  beans, 
42,219,000. 

1 


1911  crop  values  by  provinces:  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $8,846,700;  Nova  Scotia,  $14,297,900;  New 
Brunswick,  $16,797,000;  Quebec,  $103,187,000;  Ontario. 
*M»:;.:i<i<),000;  Manitoba,  $73,136,000;  Saskatchewan, 
$107,147,000;  Alberta,  $47,750,000;  British  Columbia, 
$1,290,000. 

Canada's  field  crop  area  has  more  than  doubled  in 
Hi  years.  Area  in  root  and  fodder  crops,  1911, 
s..s!».-).(579  acres.  Products  value,  $219,129,000.  Increase 
of  $1,679,000  over  1910.  Values  by  provinces: 
*">,:.")  1,000  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  $12,228,000  in  Nova 
Scotia,  $12,596,000  in  Xew  Brunswick,  $73,315,000  in 
Quebec,  $99,467,000  in  Ontario,  $5,583,000  in  Manitoba, 
$3,790,000  in  Saskatchewan  and  $6,396,000  in  Alberta. 

Area  sown  to  fall  wheat,  1911,  1,097,900  acres,  2.93 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1910. 

Canada  now  ranks  fifth  in  world's  production  of 
wheat;  third  of  oats. 

Alfalfa  crop  value,  1911,  $2,249,000. 

Canada's  potato  crop,  1911,  66,023,000  bushels; 
value,  $39,358,000.  Turnips  and  other  roots,  84,933,000 
bushels;  value,  $19,541,000.  Hay  and  clover,  12,694,000 
tons;  value,  $146,596,000.  Fodder  corn,  2,577,200  tons; 
value,  $12,469,000.  Sugar  beets,  177,000  tons;  value, 
.$1.105.000. 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  in  Canada,  575,000 — 
one  out  of  13  population;  3,782,000  dependent  upon 
farming  operations  for  support. 

Canada's  agricultural  products  exports,  $90,059,113. 
Animal  products,  $53,053,837.  Grand  total,  $143,112,950. 

Canada  has  nearly  2,000  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses. Storage  capacity,  105,400,000  bushels. 

84%  of  Canada  'a  farm  yield  is  consumed  in  the 
country;  16%  exported. 

A  verage  value  of  occupied  farm  land  in  Canada, 
I '.i in.  $38.45.  Highest  in  British  Columbia,  $74;  On- 
tario, $48. 

Canadian  wheat  flour  exports,  1910-11,  3,049,046 
barrels;  value,  $13,854,  790.  Treble  increase  in  3  years. 
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Canadian  grain  exports,  1910-11,  53,841,132  bushels; 
value,  $49,536,  308.  More  than  doubled  in  fl  years. 
Practically  all  to  United  Kingdom.  Of  above,  4S,«<»:2.1  l"> 
bushels  were  wheat;  value,  $45,521,134.  Canadian 
grain  exports  to  United  States,  1910-11,  857,645  bushels; 
value,  $793,277. 

Exports  of  Canadian  grain,  fiscal  year  1910-11, 
from  Montreal  port,  20,629,568  bushels,  value 
$18,156,776;  St.  John,  6,737,649  bushels,  value  $7,030,- 
7.-, 1 ;  Halifax,  450,614  bushels,  value  $382,609. 

Canada's  flour  mills  are  able  to  supply  a  population 
five  times  that  of  Canada. 

Capitalization  of  new  milling  plants,  1910, 
$25,000,000. 

Canada's  live  stock  value,  1910,  $593,768,000  (in- 
crease of  $34,979,000  over  1909).  Horses,  $293,39s,mni; 
milch  cows,  $126,613,000;  other  cattle,  $l31,7sl  .iithi; 
sheep,  $15,819,000;  swine,  $31,157,000. 

Canada's  live  stock,  June  30,  1911,  14,534,500,  viz., 
2,266,400  horses,  2,876,000  milch  cows,  4,210,000  other 
cattle,  2,389,300  sheep,  2,792,200  swine. 

Canadian  baeon  exported,  1910-11,  $8,019,454; 
hams,  $506,978.  Total,  $8,526,432.  Practically  all  to 
United  Kingdom. 

Heights  above  sea  level:  in  feet— Halifax,  88; 
St.  John,  70;  Montreal,  167;  Ottawa,  294;  Toronto,  350; 
Hamilton,  303;  London,  808;  Winnipeg,  760;  Regina, 
1,885;  Calgary,  3,389;  Banff,  4,542;  Vancouver,  195; 
Victoria,  85. 

('AX ADA'S  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 
Canada's   dairy   industry  yields   over  $100,000,000, 
77  per  cent,  being  home  trade. 

Canada  has  3,672  cheese  and  creamery  factories. 
Canada's  dairy  products  exports,  1910-11,  $23,710,- 
129.  viz.:     Cheese,  $20,739,507;  butter,  $744,288;  en-am. 
•M.7M..12S;      condensed     milk,     $469,406;     fresh     milR, 
+.-.:',!>];  ra^in,  $37,009. 

Canada's  canning  t'acforirs  use  75,000,000,000  cans 
a  year.  .".O.OOii  acres  grow  fruit  ami  vegetables  fur  can 
ning 


AEEA  OF  CANADA. 

Canada  contains  one-third  of  area, of  British  Em- 
pire. 

Canada  is  larger  in  area  than  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  by  111,992  square  miles  (Canada  3,729,- 
665;  United  States  and  Alaska  3,617,673). 

Canada  is  as  large  as  30  United  Kingdoms  and  18 
Germanys;  twice  the  size  of  British  Indies;  almost  as 
large  as  Europe;  18  times  the  size  of  France;  33  of 
Italy. 

Canada's  proportion  of  population  is  1.90  square 
miles;  United  States  21;  England  and  Wales  558;  Brit- 
ish Empire  (outside  India)  4. 

Canada  is  bounded  by  three  oceans;  its  13,000  mile* 

of  coast  line  nearly  equals  half  circumference  of  earth. 

'Canada    is    3,500    miles    by    1,400    in   area.        The 

United  States-Canada  boundary  line  is  3,000  miles  long; 

1,600  by  land,  1,400  through  water. 

The  Canadian  area  of  the  5  great  lakes  of  100,000 
square  miles,  forms  only  one-fifth  of  total  area  of  the 
larger  fresh  water  lakes  of  Canada. 

Distance  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  is  greater 
than  from  London  to  Halifax. 


LAND  AVAILABLE  FOR  CULTIVATION. 

Nova  Scotia 8,700,000  acres 

New  Brunswick   10,700,000  acres 

P.   E.  1 1,700,000  acres 

Total    Maritime    -    20,600,000  acres 

Quebec 50,000,000  acres 

Ontario 56,500,000  acres 

Manitoba 29,500,000  acres 

Saskatchewan 93,000,000  acres 

Allicrta 96,400,00  acres 

Total    Prairie     218,900,000  acres 

I'.ril  isli    Columbia    24,000,000  acres 


Grand   Total    370,000,000  acres 

nr  50  acres  per  head  of  population. 
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BANKING  FACTS  IN  CANADA. 

HANK  CLKA RINGS  IN  18  CITIES,  1910  AND  1911. 

1910.  1911. 

Montreal    $2,088,558,566  $2,306,783,375 

Toronto    1,593,954,254  1,838,950,530 

Ottawa     193,714,888  212,455,419 

Quebec     123,710,055  132,531,368 

Hamilton    101,226,496  124,307,293 

Halifax    95,855,316  87,621,484 

St.   John    77,843,546  76,866,726 

London 67,154,297  71,330,392 

Winnipeg 952,415,182  1,170,605,864 

Vancouver  444,988,818  539,869,610 

Calgary    150,677,031  219,i-l.'.s7!i 

Vi.-t.oria   101,567,074  133.7«i'J.447 

Kdinonton    71,635,122  122,(i41»,-_':;s 

l.Vgina   50,739,159  72,487,  l.'iSJ 

Saskatoon    9,004,823  60,0:11. 7!H 

Moose  Jaw 39,<>7r,.r,x:; 

P.randon 21,278,869  35,228,623 

Lethbridge    9,377,842  28,530,298 


$7,925,723,724     $9,531,573,379 


CONDITION  OF  29  BANKS,  1910  AND  1911. 


Capital  paid  up 
Reserve  fund   .  . 

<  'in-ulation 
I'uhlic    deposits 


I >ominion  notes    

Canadian   Govern 't   securities 

Uailway   and   other  securities 

Call  IIKUIS  in  Canada 

Mnnici]tal  securities 

Call  loans  outside  Canada.  .  .  . 

i  'iirrcnt    loans  in  Canada 

Total    liabilities    $1 

Total  assets 1 
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Oct.,  1910. 

$99,642,053 
80,157,791 
95,992,866 

820,855,337 
31,839,918 
76,646,364 
13,039,973 
.->(>,(  )0(>,279 
r>4. .Hi  1.1541 
27,043,029 

ln:;,-_>7!>.774 

r.7!».s'_'u,o:!!» 


Oct.,  1911. 

$106.163,549 

93,418,824 

105,Sf>.-,.(ii!! 

918,404.607 
37,287,510 
86,01. l.iKio 
lo.lsii.iisl 
63,105,538 
69,088,467 
22.4C1.44S 
88,722,640 


Canada  had,  Dec.  31,  1911,  2,639  Bank  branches: 
2,570  in  Canada,  12  in  Newfoundland,  57  elsewhere. 
Thusr  iii  Canada  are: — Ontario,  1,021;  Quebec,  -loi; 
Nova  S<-otia,  113;  New  Brunswick,  74;  Prince  Kdwanl 
Island,  14;  Manitoba,  192;  Alberta,  220;  Saskatchewan, 
320;  British  Columbia,  211;  Yukon,  3;  X.  AV.  T.,  1. 

L'o^  new  bank  branches  opened  in  1911;  50  closed. 

Clearing  house  data,  1911,  18  cities,  $7,337,615,718. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  capital  12  millions; 
:!  millions  more  authorized;  assets,  160  millions;  rest 
account,  10  millions;  deposits,  146  millions;  35  branches, 
1887;  206  in  1909;  243  in  1911. 

Savings  in  chartered  banks  have  increased  from 
$421,147,701  in  1907  to  $577,591,045  in  1911.  In  post 
office  savings  banks,  decreased  from  $46,832,611  in 
Il»ii7  to  44,232,377  in  1911. 

Canada  lias  82  building  societies  and  loan  and  trust 
companies,  viz.:  ,  58  in  Ontario,  7  in  Quebec,  4  in  Nova 
Scotia,  11  in  Manitoba,  2  in  British  Columbia. 

Paid-up  capital  stock,  $58,870,416;  capital  sub- 
scribed, $93,308,160;  reserve  fund,  $24,281,727;  deposits, 
$25,421,628;  loans,  $232,145,570;  dividends,  1910, 
$3,497,356;  liabilities,  $347,547,514;  assets,  $347,701,547. 

Canada's  Royal  mint  coin  issue,  4~  years,  $5,021,821. 


SAVINGS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE. 
Deposits  in  Amount.     Per   capita. 

<  liartered     Banks,     after     notice 

(September,  1911) $577,591,045         $81.35 

Government  Savings  Bank,   (Au- 
gust, 1911) 14,486,593  2.04 

Posl    Office  Savings  Bank,    (Au- 
gust. 1911) 44,232,377  6.23 

Special   Savings   Bank,    (Septem- 
ber, 1911) 37,204,390  5.24 

Building  Society,  Loan  and  Trust 

Company,  (December,  1910).      25,421,628  3.89 


Total $698,936,033 
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1911 's  BIG  FIGURES. 

( 'anada  's  field  crops  value 0(55. 71  l.CiOO 

Including  root  and  fodder  crop  values.  .  .  .  iMS.l  •_>!>, ooo 

Qanada  's  live  stock  value,, 1910 5<»:!.7iis.oon 

Canada  's  wheat  crop  value  i:',s..->i!7.0(io 

Canada's  exports,  agricultural  and  aiiimal 

products 1  t:;,irJ.!>oO 

Canada's  dairy  industry  yield  1110,000,0011 

Canada's  bank  clearings,  1911,  18  cities.  .  »..->:!  I  .r>7.",.::7'.> 

C'anada  borrowed,  1911,  nearly 200,0011.0110 

Canada's  Government  revenue,  1910-11  ..  117.7so.ll!) 

Canada's  Government  estimates,  1912-13.  .  loo.ooo.uoo 

Canada's  net  debt,  March  31,  1911 340.042.05:.' 

Canada's  bank  deposits,  Oct.,  1911 918,4ou>(>7 

Canada's  banks'  paid-up  capital  $10(>,]  i;:;.o  In 

Canada's  bank  asests  $1,381,280,989 

<  'anada  's  bank  branches iMi.">'.i 

Canada 's  savings  of  the  people $(H)S.9:J<5.o:!3 

Canada's  manufactured  products,  estimate  1,000,000,000 

Canada's  mineral  production,  1910  105,000,000 

Canada's  railway  earnings,  1910-11  388,733,494 

Canada's  railway  mileage  25.400 

Canada 's  trade,  1910-11  769,443,905 

•  an  nla's  immigration,  calendar  year....  :!oO,.~>!r> 

Lift-  insurance  effected,  1910 152.7(52.520 

Fire  risks  taken,  1910 1  ,s  1  7,055,685 

Canada's  water  power  development,  h.p.)  1,01(5,521 

Cairida's  fishery  production  2«>.;K55,  I:;:; 

Canada  "s  i-ult  i  vatable  land  (acres) 370,000,000 

( 'anada  "s  forest  production  77,000,000 

Canada's  population,  1911  census 7.1ML'. l-_ 

Canada's  grain  <'xpnrts,  1910-11 $49,536,308 

Canada's  flour  exports,  1910-11 ;fii:',.S5  t.7!)u 

.\t-\v  milling  pl;,,its  capital.  1910 $-_>o.OOO.OOii 

Canadas'  building  operations  $  1  L'S,7<io,!)!t  1 

Canada  sent  letters  to  number  of' r,o  i.-j:',::.ono 

Canada's  customs  and  excise  revenue....  .ts!l,so5, 17(5 
Canada's  percentage  population  increase, 

10  years  .'Jli 
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CANADA'S    BUILDING    OPERATIONS, 

(Compiled  by  "Construction.") 


1911, 


Increase  Decrease 

1911. 

1910. 

per  et. 

per  ct. 

Berlin  , 

.$      358,095 

$    347,550 

3.03 

Brandon  .  .  .  .  , 

1,043,929 

982,385 

6.26 

Calgary  .... 

.  .    12,907,638 

5,589,594 

130.92 

I'M  mon  ton  .  .  . 

.  .     3,672,260 

2,1(5  i  ,:;->(; 

69.90 

Fort     William 

.  .  .      3,078,010 

2,381,125 

29.26 

Halifax  

508,796 

630,380 

19.29 

Hamilton  .  .  . 

.  .     4,255,730 

2,604,605 

03.39 

Kingston    .    .    , 

314,569 

220,092 

42.92 

Lcth  bridge  .  . 

.  .      1,033,380 

1,211,310 

1  Ui'.t 

London  

.  .      1,036,880 

805,074 

28.79 

Medicine  Hat 

743,352 

205,639 

261.48 

.Montreal   .   .    , 

.  .   15,715,859 

14,580,632 

7.23 

Nelson  

166,700 

163,430 

2.00 

Ottawa  

2,997,610 

3,022,650 

.83 

Peterboro  .  .   . 

345,372 

517,958 

33.33 

Port  Arthur  . 

597,705 

892,681 

33.05 

Prince  Albert 

921,595 

492,475 

87.13 

Rogina  

.  .      5,099,340 

2,351,238 

116.87 

Saskatoon  .  . 

.    .     5,028,366 

2,646,496 

90.00 

St.    John     .... 

572,700 

536,425 

8.79 

, 

St.    Thomas    .  . 

285,515 

286,400 

.31 

Sydney    .... 

495,642 

347,554 

42.03 

Toronto 

24  374  539 

21,127,783 

15.36 

Vancouver  ....    _.,  ,  

17.fi52.fUS! 

13,150,365 

34.23 

North  Vancouvpr        772.468 

Victoria  . 

4,026  315 

2,273,045 

77.13 

Windsor  .... 

392,040 

739,515 

88.62 

.*... 

Winnipeg  .   . 

..  .    17.550,100 

15,116,450 

16.10 

Welland  .... 

342,808 

245,942 

39.39 

Moose  Jaw    .  . 

.  .      2,475,736 

1,071,000 

131.16 

$128,765,991 

$96,701,149 

32.36 

CANALS   (Sec   "Marine.") 


CENSUS  FACTS,  1911  CENSUS. 


POPULATION  OK 
Alberta  

CANADA 
1901. 
73,022 
178,657 
255,211 
331,120 
459,574 
2,182,947 
103,259 
1,648,898 
91,279 
27,219 
20,129 

BY  PROVI: 

1911. 
375,434 
390,229 
455,869 
351,889 
4J»-J.:i:1>s 
2,523,297 
93,722 
2,002,736 
492,344 
8,512 
15,762 

tfCES. 
Increase. 
302,412 
211,572 
200,658 
20,769 
32,764 
340,350 

British  Columbia  
M;ini(iil>a  
New  P.nmswii'k  
Nova  Scotia  
(  Mit.irio  
Prince  Mil  ward  Island. 

MllI'lHV  

Saskatchewan  
Vukon 

353,828 
401,068 

Northwest  Territories. 



r.-iimda 5,371,315      7,202,122      I,s:;o.so7 

Or  32  per  cent. 

Canada  shows  greater  increase  of  percentage  in 
population  for  the  decade,  viz.,  32  per  cent.,  than  any 
similar  increase  in  (the  United  States,  viz.,  24  per  cent. 

Percentage  growth  of  provinces:  Alberta,  411; 
Saskatchewan,  39;  British  Columbia,  183;  Manitoba,  78; 
Quebec,  21;  Ontario,  13;  New  Brunswick,  6;  Nova 
Scotia,  V-j,  P.  E.  I.,  decrease  9  per  cent. 

Census  shows  urban  populations  increasing;  rural 
decreasing  in  many  provinces. 

Tn  Ontario,  decrease  in  46  rural  constituencies;  in- 
creases in  39,  of  which  11  are  urban  and  23  include  or 
adjoin  urban  municipalities,  and  5  in  the  north. 

Next  Parliament  will  have  11  additional  members, 
Ontario  losing  4,  New  Brunswick  2,  Nova  Scotia  2, 
I'.  !•:.  I.  1;  4  western  provinces  gain  5  each. 

Percent  aye  growihs  of  some  Canadian  cities  in  10 
years: — <'algary,  975;  Hamilton,  55;  Halifax,  12; 
London,  22;  Montreal,  74;  Ottawa,  44;  Quebec,  16; 
Regina,  1,400;  St.  John,  5;  Toronto,  80;  Vancouver, 
270;  Victoria,  48;  Winnipeg,  178. 

Kstimated  3,000,000  Canadian-born  or  of  Canadian 
descent  in  United  States. 


Canada's  inhabitants  to  Square  mile,  1901,  1.44; 
1!M1,  1.90.  England  and  Wales,  558;  United  Stat<'s, 

Montreal  has,  it  is  estimated,  70,000  foreigners; 
Toronto,  45,000  non- Anglo-Saxons;  Winnipeg,  50,000; 
V.-iiu-ouvcr,  12.000  orientals.  Canada  has  4,600  Eskimos. 

Montreal  in  1800,  had  7,000  population;  in  1850, 
(iO.OOO;  in  1907,  400,000;  in  1911,  has  466,197. 

Toronto  in  1834  had  9,000  population;  in  1850,  25,000; 
in  19(17,  250,000;  in  1911  has  376,240. 

Winnipeg  in  1871  had  240  population;  in  1891,  25,000; 
in  19dl,  42,000;  in  1911  has  135,440. 

Vancouver  in  1881  was  virgin  forest;  in  1891  had 
13,000  population;  in  1901,  26,000;  in  1911  has  100,333. 

Western  Canada's  population  increase,  10  years,  174 
per  cent.;  Eastern  Canada,  increase  17  per  cent. 

Canada  has  428,413  more  males  than  females. 

Increase  of  1,054,642  in  male  and  757,330  in  the 
female  population  in  ten  years.'  Surplus  of  males  has 
increased  by  297,312. 

Maisonneuve  (Montreal)  electoral  constituency  has 
largest  population  in  Canada — 170,978;  Yukon  has  the 
smallest — 10,051;  Winnipeg  second  with  127,988;  Van- 
couver third  with  123,903;  Toronto  West  fourth  with 
105,368. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  CANADA. 

In  1760,  60,000  French  Canadians;  now,  about 
3,000,000. 

20  years  ago,  11  Quebec  counties  had  majority  of 
English  row,  majority  in  all  is  French. 

20  years  ago,  about  112,000  French  Canadians  in 
Ontario;  now  about  225,000,  with  a  preponderant  voice 
in  15  counties.  In  a  century,  Ontario  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, have  6,000,000  French. 

In  New  Brunswick,  out  of  population  of  360,000, 
90,000  are  of  French  origin.  French  birth  rate,  42 
por  1,000;  English,  22. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  50,000  French;  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  French  increased  4,000  in  10  years,  while  total 
population  decreased  by  nearly  6,000. 
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FACTS  RE  23  CANADIAN  CITIES. 

Assessment 

Census  Population  Assessment 

city                      Population.  Estimate.  Valuation. 

.Montreal 466,197  500,000  $500,nim,<HH) 

Toronto 376,240  374,672  359,!M.V>-'!» 

Winnipeg 135,440  175,000  17'-'.<!77.'J.->n 

Vancouver 100,333  150,000  136.57ll.iHi:, 

Ottawa 86,340  90,520  76.1'<i2.si)«t 

Hamilton 81,879  90,000  52,819,854 

London 46,177  48,075  28,S:;  1  .li.'.'.i 

Halifax    46,081  50,000  25,:57<i..V,n 

Calgary    43,736  60,000  52,547,600 

St.  John 42,363  49,000  637,810 

Victoria 31,620  50,000  60,007,985 

J.Vjrinsi 30,210  36,000  34,840,733 

Kdmonton    24,883  30,000  46,494,740 

Brantford 23,046  22,084  13,4(iL'.iMi.-, 

Kingston 18,815  18,034  9,800.72'J 

Peterborough    18,312  19,300  10,067,460 

Sydney 17,617  20,000  6,5U<UKH> 

Hull  .'. 17,555          

Sherbrooke 16,405  16,800  7,690,300 

S.  Vancouver   16,021           

I'.erlin 15,192  15,338  7,159,535 

West  mount    14,183  16,462  32,083,364 

St.  Thomas   14,050  15,240  7,71').niMi 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  IN  CANADA. 

Canada's  penitentiaries  had  1,865  prisoners  on 
March  31,  1911 — increase  of  only  6  over  1910.  Annual 
cost,  $473,630. 

10  per  cent,  under  20  years  of  age.  1,004  native- 
born  Canadians,  322  from  other  British  countries,  539 
foreign. 

930  Roman  Catholics,  317  Church  of  England.  21!» 
Presbyterians.  1  S'J  Methodist.  V!  Baptist)  •">  1  Lutheran, 
lit  Hebrew,  19  Buddhist,  14  no  creed. 

.",.",'.)  from  Montreal,  130  Vancouver,  114  Winnipeg. 
S9  Toronto,  56  Hamilton,  41  Quebec,  39  Halifax,  2i 
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CONFEDERATION    CONTEASTS— 1867-8    to    1910-11, 


1868.  I  HI  it  II. 

Population :.!.;•  ::.:Y;M  7,'ju'j.rj:.: 

P;ml  up  hank  capital,  Oct.,  '11$  30,289,04S  $IO(i,IH:!,r,  I!) 

P.  O.  savings  I»ank  deposits.  .  4,361,6X4  $44,231,377 

Bank  deposits,  Oct.,   1911 37,678,571  !MX.4i>1,<iH7 

l''iic   Insurance   in  force 188,359,809  2,034,276,740 

"Life    Insurance    in    force 35,680,082  856,113,05!) 

Mineral    production    (1871)..  10,000,000  105,000,000 

Post    offices 3,638,  13,324 

Lcl  tors  sent 18,000,000  504,233,000 

]{;>! [\vfi.y   mileage    2,278  25,400 

Kail  way  gross  earnings 12,116,716  188,733,494 

Total    trade    131,027,532  769,443,905 

Imports 73,459,644  462,041,330 

K  x  ports 57,567,888  290,000,210 

Coin   and  bullion   17,402,365 

Agricultural   exports    12,871,055  82,601,284 

Animals  products  exports 6,893,167  52,224,174 

Wheat  exported   (bush.) 2,284,702  48,802,115 

Mineral  exports 1,276,129  42,787,501 

Fisheries    exports    3,357,510  15,075,544 

Forests  exports    18,742,625  45.439,057 

Can.  manufacturers'  exports.  2,100,411  35,283,118 

Immigration None  351,595 

(iovcrnment   revenue    13,687,928  117,780,410 

Public  net  debt   75,757,135  340,042,052 

Assets 3,608,327  347,701,547 

Cheese  exports 620,543  20,739,507 

Butter    exports    1,698,042  744,288 

Customs   duties    8,801,446  72,965,394 

Vessels   registered    5,693  7,768 

1905. 

Manufacturing  capital 77,964,020  833,916,155 

Employees 187,942  383,920 

Salaries  and  wages 40,851,009  162,175,578 

Values  of  products 221,617,773  706,446,518 
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EDUCATIONAL  FACTS  IN  CANADA. 

Canada  has  1,197,630  pupils  ill  schools,  and  34,000 
teachers. 

Education  statistics  census  of  1901:  13  universi- 
ties, 107  academies,  3  agricultural  colleges.  16  busi- 
ness colleges,  81  colleges  (not  specified),  41  collegiate 
institutes,  98  high  schools,  16  ladies'  colleges,  10,122 
public  schools,  21  private  sehoole,  2  Indian  schools,  1 
pharmacy  school,  2  seminaries.  Total  number  of  pupils 
and  students,  877,021;  of  teachers  and  professors,  28,- 
073. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  adults  in  Canada  can  writf 
(1901  census);  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  can  read, 
or  85  per  cent,  of  all  over  5;  74  per  cent,  can  both 
read  and  write. 

100  Canadian  libraries  have  buen  helped  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  extent  of  over  $2,000,000. 

(  ';in:i(li;ui  university  enrolments.  I'.Ml  1  1;  :  Toronto, 
•I.  100  (covering  Victoria  an;l  Trinity  (  'ollege-;  i  ;  \l<- 
(Jill,  I,  Slid  (with  100  more  in  extension  courses  and 
IDS  in  nni\  ersily  college  j)t  [',.('.);  (Queen's  I'niversiiy, 
Kingston.  1.IMI;  rniversity  of  Ottawa.  7l'0;  Dallmnsie 

College,  Halifax,  •lnii;   M  c.M  as;  <T  University,  _*:;,  \\itli 

(17  taking  Arts'  course  in  affiliation  with  Brandon 
and  Okanairan  College*:  T  ni  versit  y  of  Manitoba.  623; 
I'niversiiy  of  Saskatchewan,  loi'  in  Avis;  University 
of  All.eiia.  L80. 

Canadian    Hhodes    scholars    at    Oxford,    all    told,    to 

June,  nn  i.  .M:;i.    i»i  in  residence.  De,-..  nn  i.  \ 

from   British  Colonies,  00  from  U.  S.,  10  from  German  v. 
Saskatchewan:        l.Ull'       schools,       2,207       teachers, 


choc:       (i,7(io    schools,    universities    and    coll 
teachers,    of    whom    ."..SO.",    ecclesiastics    and    195 
lay;   <>,!>'.)  1    ;ire  w  mien. 

Ontario:    <;.."i.11    elementary    and    secondary    sd  .....  Is. 
8,586    teachers,    .">OS,r>i;;i    pu|iils.      Jn    addition,    ll(i    hi^h 
and  collegiate,  and  128  continuation  schools. 
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V.va  Scotia:  2,1).'!!)  public  schools;  102,01ft  pupils; 
•1,1 !>!»  teachers. 

Manitoba:  1,551  school  districts,  2,774  teachers 
(1)21  male,  2,153  female),  70,247  pupils. 

Prince,  Edward  Island:  478  schools,  591  teachers 
(21(1  male,  381  female),  17,932  pupils. 

British  Columbia:  39,822  pupils  in  schools  and 
col  I  eyes,  l.o:;7  teachers  (288  male,  749  female). 

Ontario  has  467  Roman  Catholic  and  6  Protestant 
separate  public  schools;  Quebec  has  4,803  Roman 
Catholic  and  845  Protes'tant  elementary  schools. 

FINANCIAL  FACTS  IN  CANADA. 

CANADA'S    BORROWINGS,    1911    (Globe    Estimate). 

Government  bonds    £1,900,000 

liailroad   bonds    14,818,653 

Municipal  'bonds    5,323,749 

Mines 850,000 

Industrial  companies   5,792,205 

Public   utilities    3,680,660 

Land   companies    ' 1,120,000 

Financial  and   miscellaneous    3,958,250 


Total £37,443,517 

Monetary  Times'  estimate  for  1911,  £39,855,517,  or 
l!17(i.L':'.7,2(i7  iii  7  years. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  CANADA. 

Britain's  foreign  invested  capital  is  15,000  million 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  over  a  dollar  per  head  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  globe.  12  per  cent,  of  Britain's 
foreign  investments  are  in  Canada. 

British  capital  invested  in  Canada,  £372,000,000. 
|(ieo.  Paish's  estimate.] 

Of  this,  $890,805,626  loaned  in  6  years,  1905-11, 
including:  Loan  and  mortgage  companies  investments, 
:fS. 725,000;  British  insurance  companies'  investments, 
*(.i>.-)l.(HK>;  nMniicipa!  bonds,  $12,000,000;  industrial 
in  vest  in  en  ts,  $26,375,000;  mining  investments,  $57,555,- 
500;  land  and  lumber  purchases,  $34,000,000;  Canadian 
public  flotations  in  London,  $732,096,126. 
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FINANCIAL  FACTS  FROM  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

Canada's  revenue,  1910-11,  $117,780,449;  increase 
of  $16,276,696  over  1909-10. 

Canada's  expenditure,  1910-11,  $87,774,198.  Sur- 
plus, $30,006,211. 

Canadian  Government  estimates,  1911-12,  $127,- 
913,310;  1912-13,  main  estimates,  $149,798,077. 

Customs  receipts,  1910-11,  $72,935,639;  excise, 
$16,869,837.  Total,  $89,805,476. 

Canada's  net  debt,  March  31,  1911,  $340,042.1  i.VJ; 
$49  per  head  of  population.  Increase  of  $3,773,505  over 

1910.  Interest  on  debt,  $12,535,850. 

I  !H  1 1.     Interest  on  debt,  $12,535,850.    Net  debt,  Dec.  31, 

1911,  $313,386,650,  or  $43.50  per  head. 

Canada's  revenue,  March-December,  1911,  9 
mouths,  $99,482,947;  increase  of  $13,817,114  over  same 
period  of  previous  year. 

Provincial  subsidies  to  be  paid  for  1912: — Ontario, 
$2,396,429;  Quebec,  $1,971,704;  Nova  Scotia,  $636,667; 
New  Brunswick,  $637,975;  British  Columbia,  $713,780; 
Prin.ce  Edward  Island,  $281,931;  Alberta,  $1,260,722; 
Saskatchewan,  $1,548,188. 

Canadian  Government  main  estimates,  1912-13, 
$149,789,677. 

British  capital  invested  in  Canada,  £372,000,000,  or 
$1,811,640,000.  [Gea.  Paish's  estimate.] 

Canada's  Government  Annuities  contracts  in  force, 
end  of  1911,  2,644,  representing  purchase  of  $586,4(10  in 
annuities. 

Postal  revenue  of  the  larger  cities,  1910-11: — 
Toronto,  $1,963,065;  Montreal,  $1,152,177;  Winnipeg, 
$836,931;  Voncouver,  $348,780;  Ottawa,  $214,570;  Ham- 
ilton, $213,979;  Quebec,  $160,968;  Calgary,  $ir,,x ,-,].',; 
London,  $155,097;  St.  John,  N.B.,  $119,607;  Halifax, 
$119,561;  Victoria,  $108,344;  Regina,  $103,566. 

Canada  has  32  commercial  wireless  telegraph 
(radio-telegraph)  stations,  27  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment; 5  private.  9  on  the  Pacific  Coast  reach  from 
Victoria  to  Prince  Rupert.  A  chain  of  wireless  sta- 
tions is  planned  for  the  Great  Lakes] 
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FISHERIES  FACTS. 


1911  was  Canada's  greatest  fishing  year  in  pro- 
duets  and  profits. 

The  fishing  grounds  of  Canada  constitute  not  only 
the  most  extensive,  but  the  most  abundantly  stocked 
ctmmiorcial  fishing  waters  in  the  world. 

Canada's  fishery  production,  1910-11,  $29,965,433 
($20,122,596  sea;  $3,842,837  inland)— highest  on  record; 
im-rcase  of  $336,263  in  a  year. 

Nova  Scotia  comes  first  In  fishing  industry, 
$10,119,243;  British  Columbia  second,  $9,163,235;  New 
Brunswick  third,  $4,134,144;  Ontario  fourth,  $2,021!.  1'J  f ; 
Quebec  fifth,  $1,692,475;  P.  E.  I.  sixth,  $1,153,708; 
Saskatchewan,  $172,903;  Yukon,  $118,36.1;  Alberta, 
$82,460. 

Fishery  exports  in  1909-10,  $15,663,162,  viz., 
$5,136,215  to  Great  Britain;  $4,627,051  to  United 
States;  $5,899,896  to  other  countries. 

Fishery  exports  an  1910-11,  $15,675,544. 

Canada's  fishery  equipment  is  worth  $19,019,870. 

Total  value  of  fisheries  in  Canada,  1870  to  1910, 
760  millions. 

Nova  Scotia  leads  with  288  millions,  New  Bruns- 
wick 142  millions,  British  Columbia,  137  millions, 
Quebec,  80  millions,  Ontario,  51  millions,  .etc. 

Canada  has  a  fishing  fleet  of  1,680  vessels,  and 
:'.N.!»77  boats,  manned  by  68,610  men.  24,978  employed 
on  shore,  or  total  of  93,588. 

Salmon  leads  in  value,  $7,205,871;  cod,  $5,921,248; 
lobsters,  $3,784,099;  herring,  $2,278,842;  halibut, 
$1,251,839;  haddock,  $1,218,759,  etc. 

Fishing  bounties  paid,  1910-11,  $159,166.  Total 
fisheries  expenditure,  $760,734. 

Canada's  salmon  hatchery  at  Harrison  Lake,  B.C., 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Canada's  oyster  industry  is  declining. 

700  whales  caught  on  Pacific  Coast,  1911. 
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IMMIGRATION  FACTS. 


ARRIVALS  — 
1896-7  

British 
.  .  11,383 

Foreign 
7,921 

U.S. 
2,412 

Total 
21,716 

1897-8  

.  .  11,173 

11  608 

9  119 

31,900 

1898-9 

10  660 

21  938 

11  945 

44543 

1899-1900  
1900-1  

.  .  5,141 
.  .  11,810 

10,211 
19,352 

8,543 
17  987 

23,895 
49,149 

1901-2  
1902-3 

.  .  17,259 
41  792 

23,732 
37  099 

26,388 
49473 

67,379 
128  364 

1903-4 

50374 

34785 

45  171 

130  330 

1904-5  

.  .  65,359 

37,255 

43,652 

146,266 

1905-6  
1906-7  (9  mos.)  . 
1907-8 

..  86,796 
.  .  55,791 

120  182 

44,349 
34,217 
83  975 

57,919 
34,659 
58312 

189,064 
124,667 
262  469 

1908-9  

,  .  .  52,901 

34,175 

59,832 

146,908 

1909-10  

inioii  

.  .  59,790 
.  .  .123,013 

45,206 
66,624 

103,798 
121,45] 

208,794 

:;i  i.osi 

,  723,424  512,443  650,661  1,886,538 
'•'Even  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  be 
struck  forcibly  by  the  obvious  improvement  in  the 
physique  and  general  character  of  the  1910-11  immi- 
grants."— J.  Bruce  Walker,  fcommissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion. Winnipeg. 

Immigration    for    calendar    your    1911.    351..39.1.     of 
which    British.    Ul.s:;.1;   Continental,  7iM7s. 

Of    1911    immigration,     'jou.noo    male,    and     nearly 

1  iio.oOO  female;  one-fifth  of  total  were  children  under  1(\. 

Ksiimatod   value   of   cash,   stock   and   effects  brought 

l»y    Knifed    States    settlers     in     Canada     in     1911,    over 

*  100,000. 000   based    on    Customs    returns. 

For  first  time  on  record,  more  Britons  went  to  Can 
:ida  in  1910  than  the  I'liiied  States. 

British  emigration:  Formerlv.  .')•">  per  cent,  staved 
under  the  flag:  <>.">  per  cent,  went  to  foreign  lands, 
li'll.  <i7  per  cent,  of  those  leaving  British  Tsles  «-en1 
to  the  Dominions. 

•_'(!), I  I!)  British  emigrants  landed,  in  1910.  in  the 
overseas  Dominions,  Canada  receiving  .l.Hi.  !)!M)  and 
\nsiralia  J.1,701. 
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Canada's  immigration,  1910-11,  311,084 — largest  on 
record,  or  over  1,000  a  day  on  every  week  day  in  the 
year, 

64    nationalities    in    1910-11    immigration. 

lit  I  o-ll  immigration,  133,378  were  of  the  fanning 
class.  63,173  general  laborers,  44,072  mechanics,  16,620 
clerks,  traders,  etc.,  8,390  miners,  and  28,695  not  classi- 
fied. 

Deported,   1902-11:   4,667   (784  in   1910-11). 

About  80  per  cent  1910-11  immigrants  English- 
speaking;  20  per  cent,  foreign. 

Canada  homesteaded  32  per  cent,  of  continental, 
42  per  cent,  of  United  States  arrivals,  1897-1910.  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  22  per  cent.  each. 

Canada's  immigration  expenditure,  1910-11,  $1,079,- 
129,  or  $3.50  per  head. 

Canada's  total  immigration,  15  years,  40  per  cent. 
British,  34  per  cent.  United  States,  2{5  per  cent,  foreign. 

Chinese  'head  tax  receipts,  1909-10,  $813,003;  re- 
funds, $424,550.  Total  number  who  paid  tax,  1886- 
1910,  $49,272;  exempts,  3,244.  Registered  for  leave, 
41,306. 

Estimate  of  cash  and  settlers'  effects  entering 
Canada  last  10  years  (per  Monetary  Times),  $636,- 
272,080. 

Of  1910-11  immigration,  185,198  males,  71,038 
females,  54,848  children. 

Entries  by.  Canadian  ports:  Sydney,  2,718;  Halifax, 
33,658;  St.  John,  22,441;  Quebec,  106,621;  Vancouver, 
2,779;  Victoria,  3,686;  by  United  States,  17,730. 

Destination  of  1910-11  immigrants:  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, 13,236;  Quebes,  42,914;  Ontario,  80,035;  Mani- 
toba, 34,653;  Saskatchewan,  40,763;  Alberta,  44,782; 
British  Columbia,  54,626;  Yukon,  75. 

2,524  children  came  from  Barnardo  and  other 
Homes,  1910-11.  23,980,  1900—1  to  1910-11.  171,071 
applications  received  for  them. 

Immigration  arrivals  for  1912  estimated  at  400,000. 
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INSURANCE  FACTS  FOR  1910. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

43  life  insurance  companies  operate  in  Canada;  2;~> 
Canadian,  7  British,  11  American. 

Total  amount  effected  in  Canada,  1875-1910,  $1,912,- 
839,837.  Total  premium  income,  $397,648,919. 

Net  amounts  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  Canada, 
December  31,  1910,  $865,113,059—  largest  on  record. 
Doubled  in  10  years.  AVith  Canadian  companies, 
.*.-.i;.1.r,(!9,110;  British,  $47,816,775;  American,  $242,629,- 
174.  Increase  of  75  millions  over  1909. 

Premiums,  1910,  $29,771,903,  viz.:  Canadian  com- 
panies, $19,952,162;  British,  $1,580,255;  American, 
$8,239,486. 

Life  insurance  effected  in  1910,  $152,762,520,  viz.: 
Canadian  companies,  $90,362,678;  British,  $4,170,562; 
American,  58,229,280.  Amount  taken  by  native  com- 
panies, exceeded  that  taken  by  British  and  American 
by  $28,000,000. 

Paid  to  policyholders,  1910,  $20,270,594. 

Payments  to  policyholders,  1879-1910,  was  52.11 
per  cent,  of  premium  income. 

Number  of  lives  exposed  to  risk,  1910,  1,237,263; 
number  of  deaths,  12,892.  Death  rate,  10,419  —  highest 
for  six  years. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Total  fire  insurance  in  force,  $2,034,276,740. 

Gross  amount  of  risks  taken  in  1910,  $1,817,055,- 
685.  Increase  of  $237,079,818  over  1909.  Premiums, 
$24,684,296. 

Of  gross  amount,  Canadian  companies  took  528 
millions;  British,  936  millions;  American,  352  millions. 

Total  fire  losses  paid  in  Canada  in  1910,  $10,292,- 
393.  Increase  of  $1,645,567  over  1909.  Premium^ 


Fire  insurance  premiums  in  42  years,  $299,46."i,!)!)7. 
Net  losses  paid,  $190,558,361,  or  63.03  per  cent. 

Of  the  299  millions,  232  millions  were  premiums 
to  British  and  American,  66  millions  to  Canadian  com- 
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panies. 

16  Canadian  fire  companies  operate  in  foreign 
lands.  Eisks  taken,  1910,  $652,906,953. 

Canadian  companies  premiums,  1875-1910,  $171,- 
946,970;  losses  paid,  $117,017,337.  Total  income  for 
same  period,  $179,663,289;  total  expenditures,  $181,- 
325,027. 

Canada's  fire  insurance  has  doubled  in  a  decade. 

Canada's  fire  insurance  in  carried  by  60  com- 
panies— 25  Canadian,  19  British,  16  American. 

23  Canadian  stock  companies  have  paid-up  capital 
of  $7,129,003.  Excess  of  assets  over  localities  (exclud- 
ing capital  stock),  $6,452,666. 

Four  Canadian  assessment  life  insurance  associa- 
tions have  net  amount  in  force  of  $136,682,194.  Policies 
in  1910,  $13,693,424.  Receipts,  $2,249,703;  death  clainus 
p.-ii.l,  $1,574,840. 

OTHEE  INSUEANCE. 

148  insurance  companies  of  all  kinds  operate  in 
Canada.  Government  and  trustee  deposits,  $78,528,629. 
Total  premiums,  1910,  $56,035,724. 

11  guarantee  companies  have  net  insurance  of 
$80,732,093;  15  employers'  liability,  $6"3,000,400;  per- 
sonal accident  insurance,  in  18  companies,  $241,639,173; 
burglary  insurance,  in  5  companies,  $6,147,764;  steam 
boiler  insurance,  6  companies,  $28,840,416;  inland 
transportation  insurance,  8  companies,  $2,158,319;  sick- 
ness insurance,  22  companies,  $8,603,918;  plate  glass 
insurance,  11  companies,  $1,040,430;  contract  insurance, 
2  companies,  $7,199,569;  tornado  insurance,  3  com- 
panies,  $161,780;  live  stock  insurance,  2  companies, 
.*7s"i.7!)2;  automobile  insurance,  7  companies,  $9,o('i>.!>.V_'; 
weather  insurance,  1  company,  $539,011;  sprinkler  Irak 
aye  insurance,  3  companies,  $1,819,779. 

The  Imperial  Guarantee  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  uf  Canada  issued  13,018  policies  in  1911  for  $31,- 
ii7s,;',:;«).  Premiums,  $254,907.19;  $1,000,000  capital  sub- 
scribed, $200,000  paid  up. 
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INDIANS. 

Canada's  Indian  population,  103,661.  Increase  of 
346  in  a  year.  127,932  in  1901. 

Alberta  -has  8,088;  British  Columbia,  24,581;  Mani- 
toba, 6,104;  Nova  Scotia,  2,026;  New  Brunswick, 
1,802;  Prince  Edward  Island,  292;  Ontario,  22,496; 
Quebec,  11,462;  Saskatchewan,  9,439;  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, 12,625;  Ungava,  1,246;  Yukon,  3,500. 

Land  under  crop,  58,550  acres.  Grain  and  roots 
grown,  1,494,452  bushels;  hay,  123,198  .tons. 

Indian  earnings,  1910-11  $5,600,733,  viz.:  Agricul- 
ture, $1, 459,962;  beef,  $236,753;  wages,  $1  ,f>40,(i^  I  ; 
fishing,  $691,629;  hunting  and  trapping,  $S1!),4:M; 
v:iriims  industries,  $852,944. 

.".-I  Indian  schools  have  11,190  pupils;  increase  of 
5l>5  in  a  year. 

LABOUR  FACTS,  1910-11. 


.'!!  disputes  dealt  with,  under  Industrial  Disputes 
Act.  viz.:  Coal  mining,  4;  metal  mining,  1;  railways. 
,18;  street  railways,  3;  longshoremen,  1;  others,  4; 
i'5,<i.'J()  employees  affected. 

1,859  labour  organizations  in  Canada,  comprising 
11  Congress  and  National  associations,  42  trades  and 
labour  councils.  54  federations  of  trade  unions,  and 
1,752  trade  unions  or  other  local  organizations  of  e:n 
ployees. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada:  104  in  J901,  12.". 
in  1«M)2,  1(5(1  in  191):;,  10.-5  in  1!»II4.  X?  in  1JM)5.  l.",S  in 
1JMK5,  14(i  in  1SHI7,  (5(5  in  1!>OS,  (>!)  in  H>0<),  SI  in  11)10. 

Industrial    accidents,       l!Hu,       l,:',Sd       fatal;     •J.(i'.l7 
serious,    non-fatal.      Of    fatal    ours    2S7    in    railway    set 
\ice,   l"J7   agriculture.    ISO   mining,    111)   lumbering.        Of 
non-fatal.  51".  in   metal   trades,  "14  agriculture,  ."."•_'  rail 
way    service. 

!)S  strikes  in  lilll.  Kmp'ovcrs  won  in  '.','.',,  eni'dowes 
in  °J">;  1!)  compromised. 

During   last,    10   years    out    of    1.07!)    trade    disputes, 
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employers  won  393;  employees  380;  244  compromised. 

Canada's  Trade  and  Labour  Congress  represents 
57,000  members,  and  39  Trades'  Councils. 

$16,600,000  saved  to  Canada  in  4  years  under  In- 
dustrial Disputes  Investigation. 

1 11  4  years,  100  conciliation  boards  applied  for, 
strikes  prevented  in  91. 

MILITIA  AND  DEFENCE  FACTS. 

Eoyal  North-west  Mounted  Police,  50  officers,  576 
men,  536  horses.  Alberta  has  73  detachments;  Sas- 
katchewan 83,  N.  W.  Territories  6,  Yukon  8.  11 
division  posts. 

Active  militia  trained  in  1911  camps,  51,263. 

Militia  and  defence  service,  1910-11,  $6,868,651; 
mounted  police,  $713,813;  total,  $7,582,464,  or  over  $1 
per  head.  Proposed  militia  estimates,  $10,000.000. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FACTS. 

Canada's  manufacturers'  exports,  1910-11,  $35,- 
283,118 — highest  on  record.  Doubled  in  10  years. 

Canada  has,  it  is  estimated,  received  $225,000,000 
of  United  Stated  capital  in  establishing  branch  fac- 
tories. 

Canada  had,  1905,  292  different  kinds  of  indus- 
tries, with  15,796  reported  industrial  establishments. 

Capital  employed  in  manufacturing  industries, 
1900,  $446,916,487;  1905,  $846,585,023;  1912  estimated 
at  $1,000,000,000. 

Value  of  .production,  1900,  $481,053,375;  1905, 
$718,352;  1912,  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000,000;  wage 
hill,  estimated,  $250,000,000. 

Value  of  manufacturing  products  per  head,  cen- 
sus of  1905,  $115. 

Kstimated  industrial  establishments  in  Canada, 
I!)]],  20,000;  capital  employed,  $1,000,000,000;  annual 
output,  $1,000,000.000;  employees,  nearly  500,000;  an- 
nual wages,  $:MO,000,000.  Estimated  increase  of  33 
per  cent  in  six  years. 
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Timber,  lumber  and  their  manufactures  represent- 
ed, 1905,  capital  of  148  millions;  metal  and  products 
(other  than  steel),  104  millions;  food  products,  88 
millions,  textiles,  73  millions;  iron  and  steel  products, 
60  millions. 

Ontario  increase  in  manufacturing,  1900-1905,  51 
per  cent.;  Quebec,  26.7;  British  Columbia,  94.7;  Nova 
Scotia,  38;  New  Brunswick,  5.5;  Manitoba,  113.8;  and 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  287.7. 

Montreal  first  among  cities  in  capital  and  pro- 
ducts, 1905,  Toronto  second,  Hamilton  third,  Winni- 
peg fourth. 

The  three  prairie  provinces  have  700  industrial  es- 
tablishments, one-third  in  Winnipeg. 

Canada's  textile  factories  represent  invested  cap- 
ital of  $95,000.000. 

The  development  of  the  Canadian  trade  in  farm 
implements  during  last  5  years  is  striking.  In  1906 
imports  of  implements  were  worth  $1,615,11':;,  .K'il, 
over  $2,500,000;  increase  of  not  more  than  66  per  coat. 
During  the  same  period  exports  increased  from  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  nearly  four  and  a  'half  millions, 
or  about  76  per  cent. 

Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  2,725  mem- 
bers. 

Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  2,600  members 

Business  failures,  1910,  2,624;  1911,  1,401. 

Of  estimated  billion  dollars  output,  Canada  con- 
sumes 29-30ths;  exports  l-30th. 

•Number  of  industrial  amalgamations  in  Canada, 
January,  1909,  to  December,  1911,  41.  The  aggregate 
authorized  capitalization,  $334,938.2<:<i.  The  41  ab- 
sorbed 196  individual  companies.  The  largest  con- 
solidation was  the  Canada  Cement  Company,  absorb 
ing  12  companies.  Its  authorized  capitalization,  in- 
cluding bonds,  $38,000,000. 

3,320  new  companies  chartered  in  I'.Ml,  by  !><> 
minion  and  Provinces.  Capitalization,  $1,148,554,783, 
323  of  them  over  a  million. 


MARINE  AND  NAVIGATION  FACTS. 

(Including  Canals.) 

Canada   ranks   tenth   in   world  ',    tonn.iyr. 

Canada  had,  Dec.  31st,  1910,  7,904  vessels,  regis- 
tered tonnage  750,929;  increase  of  136  in  one  year. 

Total  value  of  registered  tonnage,  $22,527,870. 

Canada  built  294  vessels  in  1910.  Value  of  ton 
nage,  $1,002,735.  40,070  men  and  boys  employed. 

Canada  has  a  government  fleet  of  59  craft. 

$12, 115, 102  has  been  spent  on  St.  Lawrence  ship 
channel,  which  is  340  miles  long,  between  Montreal 
and  Father's  Point,  70  miles  dredge'd  to  depth  of  30 
feet  at  low  water. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  best  lighted,  best  buoy- 
ed and  best  administered  ship  canal  in  the  world." 
— Canadian  manager  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

Canada's  canals  traffic,  1910,  45,593,305  tons;  in- 
crease of  9,987,407  over  1909. 

Canada  expended  ,1910-11,  $1,848,977  on  lighthouse 
ami  coast  service,  and  $836,625  on'ocean  and  river  ser- 
vice. 

Canada  has  37  life  saving  stations,  with  crews 
of  225  and  1,291  lights  connected  with  lighthouses. 

239  sea-going  vessels  wrecked  or  damaged,  1910 — 
damage,  $864,010;  lives  lost,  85. 

Canada  conducts  7  marine  schools. 

Licenses  were  granted,  1910-11,  to  125  United 
States  fishing  vessels. 

Canada's  water-borne  commerce  exceeds  20  million 
tuns  a  year  in  navigation  season  of  about  240  days. 

Canada  has  spent  100  millions  on  her  waterway 
system  to  the  sea.  $2,349,474  spent  in  1910-11. 

Canada  has  72  miles  of  canals. 

1,900  are  employed  on  Canada's  canals. 

i',-") 74  vessels  passed  throughout  the  Welland  Canal 
in  1911 — highest  on  record.  Freight  included,  50  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat. 

Naval  service  expenditure,  1910-11,  $2,492,812. 

Naval  recruits,  to  Dec.  31,  1911,  325. 
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MINING  FACTS. 


Canada  possesses  all  the  valuable  minerals,  and 
leads  in  nickel,  asbestos  ami  corundum. 

Canada's  mint  -rid   exports.    HMO  11,  *  K>.72  1  .:',«).">. 

<'aii!nla  ranks  eighth  among  world's  pig  iron  pro 
diicing  countries.  Production.  1!»1D.  Xlin,7<»7  tuns;  valut1. 


('(•halt    vi.'lds    1-S    of    world's    silver    production. 

Yukon  gold  production.  1911).  .>f!4.7:>)7.:>.7.",;  ls<)7-19Ii). 
$94,575,545. 

ranada's  miueial  production.  HUll.  ^1  ().").(  I  Id.D.lS; 
increase  of  $i::.2»ii).")17.  or  14  per  cent,  over  l!H)(). 
Metallic,  ,i;4!».](;!».N-J(i;  non-metallic.  *r,.l.S7  1  .  l.'fJ. 

Canada's  fr,,i,|  production,  l!)ln.  $10.-2LH.!»1  0.  Total. 
since  issii,  .iiL'L'S^I!!.:;.'!). 

Canada's  silver  production.  HHn,  .^1  7.1uii,(in4. 
Total  since  issii,  ^7^145,857. 

Canada's  copj.er  production,  lilln.  *7.'_)l!>.  \C,:\. 
Ti;tal.  since  1S.M5.  W2.  isl,  .1(52. 

Canada's  nickel  i>roduction.  1!)10,  $11,181,310. 
Total  since  1889,  $94.4.1.').  147. 

Canada's  lead  production.  1910,  .fl.i':{7.u:}2.  Total 
since  1887,  $26,605,233. 

Canada's  grand  total,  metallic  minerals,  1886-1910, 
$344,359,091. 

Canada's  steel  production  1910,  822,281  tons. 

Canada's  coal  production,  191n.  $•_".).  x71  .7.10. 
llijrii.'st  on  record. 

2,377,049  tons  of  coal  exported;  imported,  10,597, 
!is2  tons.  1'er  Customs  Dej.t. 

Canada  is  the  largest  coal  importer  in  the  world. 
imports  equalling  production. 

Kstimated  coal  and  lignite  areas  of  Canada.  172, 
i  i.l!)  million  tons.  —  Estimate  of  D.  B.  Dowling.  of 
(le.ilogical  Survey. 

Canada's  assay  office,  in  Vancouver,  assayed 
$7  Hi,  101  worth  of  gold  bullion  in  1910. 

Canada  has  16  blast  furnaces,  with  1,403  men. 
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Non-metallic  products:  Petroleum,  $388,550;  as- 
bestos, $2,476,558;  natural  gas,  $1,312,614;  cement, 
$6,414,315;  day  products,  $7,600,000;  lime,  $3,499,772. 

Nickel  exports,  in  ore,  matte,  etc.,  calendar  year, 
1910,  36,014,782  Ibs.,  viz.:  30,679,451  to  United  States; 
.").::::.-),33l  Great  Britain. 

Canada's  pig  iron  production,  calendar  year  1911, 
900,000  itons  as  against  96,000  ton's  in  1900;  steel  pro- 
duction, 1911,  815,000  tons  as  against  26,000  tons  in 
1900. 

Canada  paid  in  bounties,  1910-11,  $1,597,663,  viz.: 
iron  and  steel,  $1,138,748;  lead,  $248,534;  binder  twine, 
$49,784;  crude  petroleum,  $160,59& 

Estimated  total  investmen-t  in  Canada's  iron  and 
steel  works,  $100,000,000. 

POPULATION  (See  "Census"). 

POST  OFFICE  FACTS. 

Canada  has  13,324  post  offices,  3,638  in  1867. 

Letters  mailed,  504,233,000.  Increase  of  48  mil- 
lions in  a  year.  Doubled  in  8  years.  1868,  only  18 
millions  all  told.  Post  cards  mailed,  49  millions.  Gov- 
ernment letters,  16,382,000,  85,000,000  pieces  third-class 
matter,  7,000,000  packages  fourth-class  matter. 

Money  orders  and  postal  notes  issued,  value,  $77,- 
280,364.  Registered  letters,  $11,584,000. 

Grand  total,  all  kinds  of  letters,  cards  and  parcels, 
662,000,000.  Dead  letter  office  received  2,550,808 
li-ttrrs,  books,  etc. 

Canada's  postal  net  revenue,  1910-11,  $9,146,952. 
Expended,  $7,954,222. 

Postage  stamps  issued,  value,  $11,011,042. 

437  new  post  offices,  284  postal  note  offices,  and 
189  money  order  offices  were  opened. 

Canada  was  first  to  have  Empire  penny  postage. 

1,151  post  office  savings  banks;  203,196  deposits 
received,  1910-11,  of  $9,957,016.  Amount  to  credit  of 
depositors,  $43,330,579. 


PROVINCES  (Arranged  Alphabetically) 

ALBERTA  FACTS. 

Premier  of  Alberta:  "To  indicate  tin1  outlook  of  a 
province  which,  within  the  past  decade,  has  increased 
five  fold  in  population  and  proportionately  more  in 
wealth,  is  difficult  without  seeming  to  exaggerate." 

Area,  253,540  square  miles  (7  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
area).  Double  size  of  Great  Britain  and  as  largo  as 
France;  comprising  162  million  acres;  of  this,  luo  mil- 
lion acres  agricultural.  Less  than  two  million  under 
cultivation. 

Alberta's  population:  1881,  18,075;  1891,  22,277; 
1901,  73,022;  1906,  185,412;  1911,  372,919.  Increase  of 
-l:M  ]>er  cent,  over  1901. 

'  Census  population  of  some  Alberta  cities:  Calgary, 
43,736;  Edmonton,  24,882;  Lethbridge,  8,048;  Medicine 
Uat,  5,572;  Strathcona,  5,580. 

Total  crop  yield  estimates,  Alberta  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1911,  44,745,000  bushels,  viz.:  \Vinter 
24,150,000;  barley,  3,600,000;  flax,  245,000;  rye,  etc., 
600,000. 

Estimated  yields  per  acre,  1911:  Winter  wheat,  18 
bushels;  spring,  20  bushels;  oats,  35  bushels;  barley,  30 
bushels. 

Central  Alberta  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 
Average  yield:  Spring  wheat,  23  bushels  to  the  acre; 
winter  wheat,  25  bushels;  oats,  46  bushels;  barley.  :.'"> 
bushels. 

'Central  Alberta  has  coal  area  of  10,600  s«| nan- 
miles,  with  estimated  coal  content  of  60,000  million  tons. 

Alberta  has  16,218  square  miles  of  coal  lands. 
Estimate  contents,  89,330,000,000  tons.  Product,  1910, 
bituminous,  1,197,399  tons;  lignite,  763,673;  anthra- 
cite, 213,257;  coke,  87,812. 

Wheat  raised  in  Southern  Alberta,  contains,  it  is 
claimed,  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  material  of  any 
wheat  in  the  world. 

Average  value  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $24  per 
acre. 
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Alberta's  railway  construction  programme  includes 
2,300  miles  of  new  line,  reaching  north  to  the  Peace 
and  Athabasca  Kivers,  and  south  to  United  States 
boundary. 

Alberta  lias  1,735,900  live  stock,  viz.:  Morses. 
:;17,000;  cattle,  1,090,300;  sheep,  179,200;  swine,  1  Hi. 
400. 

Alberta  lias  220  banks;  only  41  in  1905. 

C.  P.  K.  Alberta  Irrigation — America's  greatest 
i motion  project:  Western  section,  1,039,620  acres; 
:;7<).!HIO  brought  under  irrigation.  Eastern,  1,156,220 
acres,  440,000  acres  estimated  to  be  irrigable.  West- 
ern section  has  1,600  miles  of  canals  and  ditches.  Of 
western  area,  irrigable  and  non-irrigable,  less  than  5 
cent,  remains  unsold.  Proposed'  irrigation  of  eastern 
sei-tion  will  require  2,500  miles  of  canals  and  ditches. 

Southern  Alberta  Land  Co.,  $2,000,000  irrigation 
system  is  nearly  completed,  involving  over  200  miles 
of  actual  canal. 

Ifaihvay  from  Edmonton  to  Athabasca  Landing 
completed. 

Northern  Alberta  has  a  network  of  4,000  miles  of 
11:1  visible  waters.  Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water 
roii Id  s;iil  for  900  miles  on  Peace  River. 

The  waterfalls  of  the  north  represent  775,000  horse 
power. 

I'n  the  north  are  millions  of  feet  of  pulpw 1.  and 

ileposits  of  asphalt  enough  to  pave  the  streets  of  all 
Hie  towns  in  the  North-west. 

In  Alberta,  proportion  of  total  land  now  under  crop 
is  80  small  that,  if  it  was  in  one  solid  strip  across  the 
Province,  the  strip  would  only  be  eighteen  miles  wide. 

Alberta  has  1,494  miles  of  railway. 

CALGARY  FACTS. 

Population,  1901,  4.091;  1906,  11,976;  1908,  25,000; 
1911,  per  census,  43,736.  Civic  estimate,  with  suburbs, 
60,000. 

Calgary  has  a  $2,000,000  water  power  plant.  Natur- 
al gas  brought  from  180  miles. 


Assessment,     liioi.    +4.i)!»«i.4:!7;     l!Mn>,    *7. 771,9-21; 

HMD,    .-PUO.I.IHI;     1!)11,    - 

IJuililin-  penults.  1SI07.  .flijiii  k'Jii  I :  ]'.H»!».  .^.^n.4."i(i; 
MHO.  *.->,-,!)(  1.4 !M i;  1JM1,  .tl^,907,n':;s. 

Calvary  is  ;tt  the  crass  roads  of  3  great   railway-;. 

KDMONTON    PACTS. 

Bank  clearings.  1911.  .*121 ,4.°>S,:!94;  increase,  lllll 
over  1910.  ()!)  per  cent.;  Customs  duties  collected,  *70.~>.- 
L'.'ii);  increase.  IDil  over  191(1.  S>4  per  cent.  UuiMin^' 
pennies.  .t:>..l>7L).2C();  increase,  11)11  over  1910,  70  per 
cent.  l',:sf  Office.  stani]>S  only.  .*  I  1  4..~)(i.-| ;  increase.  !  '.>  I  1 
nve''  11)10,  ;!7-  ]>ei  cent.  Street  Railway — Passengers 
carried,  ii.i'H«;>i'  1 ;  increase,  1911  over  l!)lo.  70  i>er  cent. 
Revenue,  *L'ii1  ,r,.1!»;  increase,  1911  over  1910,  0(5  per  cent. 
llome-iteac!  entries,  fi.l.lO;  increase,  1911  over  1!Mn.  ^.; 
per  cent. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

liritisli    Ciilumliia    faces    HUi^    with    liri»hter    pros 
peels  and  greater  assurance  of  progress  than  ever  liefoi-''. 
II  HI.    Uichard    McUride.    Provincial    Premier. 

I'.i-itish  Coliiinbia  is  Canada's  largest  province. 
:!!).").IHMI  square  miles  or  10  per  cent,  of  Canada's  total 
area,  and  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles.  Denmark. 
Sxvit/.erland  and  Italy  combined. 

Population.  :',l^.7i>s.  Increase  of  184,111.  or  IH:;.M 
per  cent,  in  lo  years. 

P.iitish  Cidiimbia  is  equal  to  '2 1  Swit/erlands,  with 
•joii.dilii  square  miles  of  Mountains  (Switzerland  Ki.ooii) 
and  has  7. ODD  miles  of  coast  line. 

British   Columbia   has  :M1  banks. 

British  Columbia  products,  1910:  Fisheries.  $10.- 
:;oo. »;  mines,  $26;i83,000;  forests.  $l7.1ii().onii:  agri- 
culture. .*!  l.lon.onu.  Total.  .*iix.oi:i.500. 

Imports,  1!HO,  of  live  stock  and  food  products. 
$\  K!)(i^.!)04~a  little  more  than  the  home  production 
value. 

Average  value  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $74  per 
acre. 


British  Columbia  has  21,000  telephones. 
Mincr:il   production,  f>S  years,    1S52-1910,  $374,197,- 
<M(>,    including    gold,    $i:;iM^I,l70;    silver,    $31,095,602; 
lea.l,   .tL'1,<ifr>.i;u.l;    copper,   $60,743,405. 

Production  for  1910,  from  83  mines,  $26,377,0(36; 
largest  on  record,  viz.:  Gold,  $6,073,380;  silver,  $1, tM-V 
0.16;  copper,  $4,871,512;  coal,  $9,800,161;  coke,  $1,308,- 
J74;  other  metals,  $1,500,000 — 25  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
total  mineral  production. 

Coal  mined,  1910,  3,319,368  tons — largest  on  record. 
Value,  $10,373,024.  • 

British  Columbia  has  250,000,000  square  miles  of 
unprospected  mining  area. 

British  Columbia  has  10  times  the  agricultural 
lands  of  Japan,  which  supports  a  population  of  45,000,- 
000. 

British  Columbia  orchard  area  has  increased  from 
7,000  to  120,000  acres. 

British  Columbia  forest  area  182,000,000  acres,  esti- 
mated at  360  billion  feet.  Timber  cut,  1910,  1,620,- 
000,000  feet,  worth  nearly  $25,000,000 — nearly  one-third 
of  Dominion  cut. 

British  Columbia  fisheries  value,  1910-11,  $9,163,235. 

Salmon    pack,    1910,    762,201    eases;    1911,    948,965 


<;.l(i.">  immigrants  entered  through  British  Columbia 
ports,  1910-11. 

VANCOUVER  FACTS. 

.   Vancouver  was  25  years  old  in  1911.  Incorporated, 
18S6,  with  1,000  population. 

Population    per    census,     100,333.     Civic    estimate 
(including  suburbs),  150,000. 

Assessment,  1887,  $2,639,077;     1911,     $136,579,005. 
Increase  of  100  per  cent  in  5  years. 

30  miles  of  streets  cleared  and  rough-graded,  and 
I'o  miles  of  plnnk.  walks  laid  in  1910. 

33  branch  bank  offices.     Clearances,  1910,  $445,000,- 
000;   1911,  $539,869,610. 

Building  permits,  1910,  $13,150,365;   1911,  $17,652,- 
642. 
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tonnage,  1910-11,  8,038,913;  1909-10,  6,456,838.  Vessels 
on  register,  viz.:  138  sailing;  469  steam. 

Hoard  of  Trade  membership,  242. 

Fire  department  (123  men),  third  best  in  world, 
after  London  and  Leipzic. 

('nslums  revenue,  1888,  $50,518;  1909-10,  $3,908.1':;:;: 
]!•](>  II,  $0,230,830. 

VICTORIA  FACTS. 

lull  was  Victoria's  best  year.  All  records  broken 
in  hank  clearances,  $101,567,074;  new  buildings,  .^I.O'Ji;, 
:'.1.1;  assessment,  $60,000,000.  Victoria  is  the  wealthiest 
capital  in  America  per  capita. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  said  of  Victoria. 
in  1901,  that  "it  was  the  most  beautiful  city  they  had 
seen  in  their  trip  around  the  world." 

MANITOBA  FACTS. 

Premier  of  Manitoba:  "Manitoba  enters  the  new 
year  enjoying  the  largest  means  of  commercial,  financial. 
agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity  in  her  history.'' 

Manitoba  first  settled  in  1811  by  liM  Scotch 
settlers  under  Selkirk. 

Manitoba's  area,  73,732  square  miles;  area  when 
ext  ended,  252,211. 

Population,  1871,  25,228;  1901,  255,211;  1906.  380, 
noo :  1909,  466,268;  1911,  454,681. 

Value  of  field  crops,  1910,  $55,206,000. 

Manitoba  has  41,169,089  acres  of  land,  and  6,019,- 
200  of  water.  25,000,000  acres  unoccupied.  Percentage 
of  cultivated  to  arable  land,  20  per  cent. 

Manitoba's  field  crops,  1911.  Provincial  Govern- 
ment estimate: 

Bushels.     Average.         acres. 

Wheat     61,058,786         18.29         3,339.072 

Oats 73,786,683         45.3  1,628,562 

Barley 23,999     239         31.5  759,977 

Flax,  rye  and  peas  . .       1,387,779  94,253 


Total 160,232,487  5,821,864 
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estimate,  Manitoba  field  crops,  1911,  $73,- 
136,000. 

J911:  Potatoes,  8,317,241  bushels;  roots,  3,OS4,s!is 
bushels;  cultivated  grasses,  249,892  tons. 

Threshing  outfits  in  operation,  3,193. 

Poultry  sold  by  farmers,  941,770,  viz.:  134,097  tur- 
keys; 64,402  geese;  743,277  chickens. 

Land  prepared  for  crops,  1912,  2,175,626  acres. 

Value  of  new  farm  buildings,  1911,  $3,273,487. 

Dairy  products:  $1,786,073,,  viz.:  Butter,  $1,71."), 
!isi>;  cheese,  $70,093.63. 

Manitoba's  banks,   1901,  52;   1911,    li>l. 

Average  price  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $'JS.(!7 
per  acre. 

Manitoba  has  871,700  live  stock,  viz.:  Horses, 
251,800;  milch  cows,  161,200;  other  cattle,  293,300; 
sheep,  29,600;  swine,  135,800. 

WINNIPEG  FACTS. 

'  Winnipeg — third  city  in  Canada. 

Winnipeg,  37  years  ago  a  Hudson's  Bay  trading 
post,  now  ranks  fourth  in  Canada's  industrial  centres. 
Manufacturing  output,  1905,  8%  millions;  output,  1910, 
36  millions;  increase  of  400  per  cent,  in  10  years;  265 
factories  and  shops,  employing  16,00,0.  Wages  paid  in 
1911,  $9,000,000. 

Population,  1870,  215;  1902,  48,411;  1911,  175,000 
per  assessment  roll. 

Building  permits,  1901,  $1,708,557;  1911,  $17,- 
550,000. 

Customs  receipts,  1910-11,  $7,642,558. 

Number  of  buildings,  1901,  796;  1911,  4,642. 

Value  of  new  buildings  last  7  years,  75  millions. 
Sewers,  201;  water  mains,  230. 

Winnipeg  has  165  policemen,  164  firemen,  122 
churches,  and  45  publications. 

Winnipeg  has  22  pair  of  railway  tracks  radiating 
from  it;  3,600  railway  employees. 

AVhmipeg  has  23  banks,  with  44  branches. 
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Winnipeg  Manufacturers'  Association,  third 
largest  in  Canada.  Industrial  Bureau,  S,(>00  members. 

Winnipeg's  commercial  field  largest  in  Canada, 
r.o\ered  by  12,000  miles  of  railways. 

Winnipeg  is  greatest  grain  market  on  Continent 
Daily  milling  capacity  tributary,  40,000  barrels. 

Hi].:;ur>,L>.->()  bushels  of  grain  marketed  in  1911. 

Winnipeg  owns  its  water  and  light  system,  quar- 
ries, asphalt  plant,  and  water  power  development  of 
I'M i. in  10  If.l'.,  and  sell  power  and  light  at  cost. 

Winnipeg  bank  clearings  in  1902  were  $lSS,:;7u, 
000;  they  reached  $504,585,914  in  1906,  and  $!,17-,<i7^, 
I  IU  in  1911. 

Winnipeg  has  an  annual  wholesale  turnover  of 
$120,000,000.  3,000  commercial  travellers. 

Winnipeg  has  20,150  telephones. 

Winnipeg's  annual  freight  tonnage,  2,500,000  tons. 

Winnipeg  has  33  schools,  350  teachers,  21,137 
school  enrollment,  $3,500,000  invested  in  school  pro- 
perty. 

Winnipeg's  death  rate,  1911,  11.9  per  thousand,  one 
of  the  lowest  on  the  continent. 

Winnipeg's  assessment:  1900,  $25,077,400;  1902, 
*ivs.i;!.->,810;  190.-),  $62,727,630;  1906,  $80,511,727;  J DO!), 
$131,402,800  and  $172,677,000  in  1911. 

Winnipeg  imported  $120,000,000  worth  of  goods 
during  1911. 


MARITIME  PEOVINCES. 

"To  people  of  the  right  stuff,  Canada's  East  af- 
fords opportunities  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the 
\\ •.- •.  Halifax  Herald. 

"Daring  1911  the  volume  of  business  in  the  Mari 
time  Provinces  was  probably  the  largest  these  provinces 
have  ever  enjoyed." — Hon.  G.  II.  Murray,  Premier  of 
\"\  i  Scotia. 

Maritime   Provinces'   area   of   51,957   square   miles 
(Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land) is  two-thirds  the  size  of  Manitoba. 
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Maritime  Provinces,  field  crop  value.  1910.  .*.~>i ).!.">( ),- 

ooo. 

:'.::.(i."),s  immigrants  of  ]910-11  arrived  at.  Halifax 
pint.  22.4 41  at  St.  John,  and  2,718  at  Sydney,  totalling 
.1S.X17.  or  18  per  cent,  of  total. 

Maritime  Provinces  fishery  products,  ll)]n-1!.  $1$, 
1(17,0!).",  or  one-half  of  whole  . 

Population,  1911,  807,384;  1901,  893,9-13. 

Maritime    Provinces    have    2,007,900    head    of    li\< 

stuck. 

Maritime  Provinces  have  201  banks. 
Maritime     Provinces,     timber     cut,     190!),     (iC'i.ii-J^ 
million  feet  b.m.     Value,. $8,663,091. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Premier  nf  Xi.va  Scotia:  "I  am  justilied  in  assert- 
ing that  1911,  although,  perliaps,  the  most  generally 
profit-able,  year  in  the  history  of  Xova  Scotia,  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  greater  1912.'' 

Xova  Scotia  enjoyed 'the  largest  volume  of  business 
(in  15)11)  in  its  history. 

Nova  Scotia's  productive  wealth,  1911  (Halifax 
Chronicle  estimate).  $122,071.076,  vi/.:  Coal.  $17.600, 
000;  coke,  $2, 200.000;  minerals.  $:!r>0,000;  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, etc.,  .$880,000;  building  materials,  $.",  I  .1,000;  pig 
iron.  $  I.- "500.000;  steel,  steel  rails,  etc.,  .$1  l,5oo,ouo;  fish 
eries,  $s, 100,0(10;  manufactures,  ships  and  freights. 
$I.1..100,000;  products  of  farm.  $2-l,!l2i;.u7i; .  .  products  of 
forest.  $.1.000,00(1;  game.  $200.00(1. 

Census  estimate,  field  crop  value,  $14,297,900. 

Apple  crop,  1911,  1,500,000  barrels — largest  on 
record. 

Coal  sales,  1911,  5,775,000  tons— largest  on  record. 

Nova  Scotia  has  822,600  live  stock,  viz.,  89,000 
horses,  332,600  cattle,  351,00  sheep,  70,000  swine. 

Nova  Scotia  timber  cut,  1910,  400,000,000  feet,  ose 
half  exported. 

115  new  companies  incorporated  in  1911,  authorized 
capital  $34,000,000. 
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But  one  Province  in  Canada,  and  probably  no  State 
in  the  Union,  equals  Nova  Scotia  in  the  variety  of  her 
resources  and  its  attractions  to  the  immigrant.  The 
Provinces  of  the  West  have  their  enormous  crops  of 
wheat,  their  valuable  minerals,  etc.,  but  only  one  of 
them  can  equal  Nova  Scotia  in  variety. — Sec.  Halifax 
I'.o.-ml  of  Trade. 

Average  value  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $24,72  per 
acre. 

Population,  1911,  461,847;  1901.  4.1D..17  I. 

li.O(K)  are  employed  in  steel  works. 

In  llii i.l  Nova  s.v.tia  had  909  industrial  establish- 
ments. $75,000,000  invested,  pay-roll  $7,751.000,  pro- 
ducts $32,574,000. 

Number  of  establishments  and  capital  invested 
have  increased,  number  employed  from  22,135  to  3(5,000, 
output  in  1910  to  $62,000,000. 

HALIFAX. 

Halifax  port  tonnage  2.:;4L'.4(i:;  tons.  HMn  1  1  ;  second 
among  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  with  Hi  steamship  ser- 
vices (besides  coastal). 

Halifax  customs  receipts,  1911,  $1,998,135,  increa-e 
of  *:;iM,.!is9  over  1910. 

Halifax  was  the  birthplace  of  the  first  printing 
piv«.*  (17.11).  the  first  newspaper  (the  Gazette.  1752), 
and  the  first  Parliament  in  ''anada. 

1H11  was  Sydney's  lianner  year.  .Manufactured 

products  exceeded  $15,000, :  wholesale  mercantile 

turnover,  over  $8,iHMMino. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Premier  of  New  Brunswick:  "Our  people  are  hope- 
ful, and  the  future  looks  bright." 

New    P.riuiswick    made  a  separate  province   in    17*1. 

<">2S  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  $26,- 
792,698;  products,  $22,133,951;  employees.  19,426. 
(1905.) 

New  Brunswick  has  7,000,000  acres  of  Crown  lands. 
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Average  value  of  occupied  farm  lands,  1910,  $18.50  per 
acre. 

Two-thirds  of  New  Brunswick  is  covered  with  for- 
es). Ksti  mated  area,  7,500,000  acres.  Timber  cut, 
I'.Hi.S -«.),  i'S1  million  feet. 

Fishery  products,  1910-11,  $4,134,144. 

New  Brunswick's  population,  1911,  351,815;  1901, 
331,120. 

Crop  yields,  1911  (per  Prov.  Dept.  of  Agriculture) : 
Wheat,  254,771  bush.;  oats,  5,970,435  bush.;  buckwheat, 
1,173,147  bush.;  potatoes,  8,493,212  bush.;  turnips, 
:;,::^i,793  bush. 

New  Brunswick  has  584,300  live  stock,  worth 
$18,000,000,  viz.,  66,700  horses,  333,800  cattle,  190,800 
sheep,  93,000  swine. 

St.  Jotn  grain  exports,  1910-11,  6,737,649  bushels, 
value  $7,030,754. 

St.  John  River,  500  miles  long,  drains  26,000  S.  M. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Described  by  Jacques  Gartier  in  1534,  as,  "A  low 
and  beautiful  land,"  at  Canada's  front  door — Canada's 
million-acre  farm. 

80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; 85  per  cent,  of  its  area  occupied. 

P.  E.  I.  's  climate  make*  't  a  tourist  paradise. 

Prince  Edward  Island  so  named  in  1799.  Joined 
Confederation  in  1873. 

Population,  1775,  1,500;  1901,  103,259;  1911,  93,722. 
Decrease,  9,537. 

Charlottetown 's  population,  11,198. 

285  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  $1,680,- 
541;  products,  $1,851,615;  employees,  2,919  (1905). 

Average  value  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $31,24 
per  acre. 

P.  E.  I.  has  301,000  live  stock,  viz.,  34,000  horses, 
112,000  cows;  sheep  108,600,  swine  46,400. 

Provincial  Government  estimate  of  field  crops,  1911, 
$8,680,500. 


ONTARIO  TACTS. 

ier  of  Ontario:  "Ontario  is  advancing  in 
every  line  of  production  with  steady  ami  continuous 
-  ;  !  ides.  '  ' 

Ontario  stands  pre-eminent  in  population,  in  the 
s'llidity  ot'  its  progress,  in  railway  mileage  and  water 
ways,  in  electric  power,'  in  the  variety  and  magnitude 
nl'  its  natural  resources,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  the 
value  of  its  agricultural  products  among  Canada's  nine 
provinces. 

Ontario's  area  is  260,863  square  miles,  and  is  as 
large  as  two  Knglands  and  little  less  than  France  and 
(lei-many.  It  comprises  7  per  cent,  of  Canada's  area, 
.mil  :;."i  per  cent,  of  population. 

Ontario  extends  from  United  States  on  the  south 
to  .lames  Bay  on  north,  distance  750  miles.  Kastern 
boundary  is  only  48  miles  from  Montreal,  the  western  is 
only  si  miles  from  Winnipeg.  Intervening  distance  by 
rail,  ],285  miles. 

Ontario  produces  75  per  cent,  of  all  fruits  grown 
in  Canada,  60  per  cent,  of  the  plums,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  apples,  80  per  cent,  of  the  small  fruits  and  pears, 
and  0!)  per  cent,  of  the  peaches  and  grapes. 

Ontario  has  400,000  acres  of  fruit  lands.     Capital 
1.  $7.~>,000,000,  producing  $15,000,000  annually  in 
profit  s. 

Ontario  mining  production,  1910  (Bureau  of  Mines 
basis  of  estimate),  $39,313,895.  Highest  on  record.  In- 
crease of  19  per  cent,  over  1909,  and  53  per  cent,  over 
Jims. 

Of  above  $39,313,895,  metallic  production  was 
*-S,Hil.  678,  or  72  per  cent.,  viz.,  gold,  $68,498;  silver, 
$15,481,322;  cobalt,  $54,699;  nickel,  $4,005,961;  copper, 
*1.-74,103;  iron  ore,  $513,721;  pig  iron,  $6,975,418;  zinc 
"''•'.  $5,760;  less  $317,804  worth  of  iron  ore  smelted  into 
pig  iron. 

*»" -metallic  was  $11,152,217,  or  28  per  cent.,  includ- 
ing:     Arsenic,     $70,709;    brick    and     tile,     $3,221,981; 
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cement,  $3,144,343;  natural  gas,  $1,491,239;  petroleum, 
.$308,153;  lime,  $474,531. 

Ontario's  mining  production  is  41  per  cent,  of  all 
Canada,  or  64  por  cent,  of  metallic  values. 

Ontario's  total  mining  production  from  beginning 
of  mining,  $]61,4SO,  (l.-jl,  including  silver.  *(;:5,.">0,470; 
|>ig  ir.m,  *I1,I7.-»,41\;  nickel,  .$:^((il  1  ,s:2!l;  ,-opper,  $14,- 
.-,7  I, Ki:1,;  iron  ore,  $0,039,571;  gold,  $2,.->77.!)!>0. 

Cobalt  has  41  producing  mines.  Total  production 
value,  U)04-li)li)  (mostly  silver),  $49,180,51'.!. 

Ontario  is  in  third  place  among  silver  producing 
lands. 

Ontario  census  population,  1911,  2,51!:!, 2!>4;  1901. 
2,182,947.  Increase  of  340,350,  or  12  per  cent.  Decrease 
in  46  rural  constituencies.  The  39  constituencies  which 
show  incheases  include  or  adjoin  urban  municipalities, 
or,  taken  by  counties,  20  show  increases  and  2(1  de- 
creases. 

Ontario's  field  crops,  1911  (Ontario  Govt.  estimate): 
Acres.  Bush.  Per  acre.  30  Yrs. 


1911. 

1911. 

1911.     Ave. 

Fall  wheat  

837,492 

17,926,586 

21.4       21.0 

Spring,  wheat   .  .  . 

.       133,711 

2,295,534 

17.2       15.9 

Barlev  

616,977 

16,248,129 

26.3       27.7 

Oats  

.   2,699,230 

84,829,232 

31.4       35.5 

Peas  

.      304,491 

4,462,182 

14.7       19.3 

Beans  

51,508 

898,212 

17.4       17.2 

live  

98,652 

1,562,971 

15.8       16.4 

I'.nckwheat  

.       189,039 

3,852.231 

20.4       20.3 

Corn   (husking)    . 

.      308,350 

21,913,290 

71.1     "71.:: 

Corn   (silo)    

,  .     335,935 

3,764,227 

11.21  Ml.  45 

Potatoes  

.       162,457 

13,918,698 

86.0     ]  1.->.0 

Carrots   

3,207 

815,129 

254.0     334.0 

Mangel-wurzels    . 

64,855 

:  M.  .17  8,442 

487.0     460.0 

Turnips  

100,593 

39,664,275 

394.0     429.0 

Alixed  grains    .  .  . 

.      486,112 

14,845,595 

30.5     t33.4 

Hay  and  clover    . 

.   3,301,468 

1:4,238,362 

11.28     J1.46 

Sugar  beets  ..... 

26,664 

8,941,659 

363.0  1402.0 

*20  years'  average.    t5  years'  average. 

tTons. 
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('..bait  mines  have  paid  $21,802,179  iu  dividends. 

Ontario  lias  1.021  of  Canada's  2.(i:'.!»  hank  branches. 

Ontario  ranks  higher  than  any  other  Province  in 
Held  crops,  being  3  5  per  ceut.  of  the  whole,  fully  doublo 
that  of  the  next  important,  and  almost  as  large  as  the 
three  grain  growing  Provinces  of  the  North-west  com- 
bined. 

Vital  statistics,  1909:  Births,  54,465;  1908,  37,1. M. 
Marriages.  22,366;  1908,  21,058.  Deaths,  32,628;  1908, 
32,714. 

Ontario  farmers  have  $1,200,000,000  invested. 

Average  value  of  occupied  farm  laud,  1910,  $48  per 
acre. 

Ontario  ha*  r..029,300  live  stock,  viz:  791,000 
horses,  1.2:',4,.1iMi  milch  cows,  1,558,600  other  cattle, 
'.i7.-i.lnu  sheep.  1,469,800  swine. 

Birth  rate,  1909,  24.4  per  1,000;  marriages,  10; 
deaths.  14.(i.  22.7(5  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  one  year; 
27.**  under  ~>  years  of  ga.  Percentage  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  declined  from  15  per  cent,  in  1871  to  7  per 
cent,  in  1909. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  enrolment,   1911,  1,557; 
I'.Hn.   1.H21. 

Fisheries  value,  1910-11,  $2,026,121. 

Ontario's  lumber  cut,  1910,  1,642,191,000  feet,  worth 
i;;,M 1 11. 000— one-third  of  total  of  $105,000,000. 

Ontario's  timber  cut,  1910:  Pine,  605,000,000  ft. 
b.m.;  other  descriptions,  95,000,000  ft;  square  timber, 
.".ns.niH)  ft.  cubic;  cordwood,  40,000  cords;  pulpwood, 
i:;x.noo  ,-ords;  railway  ties,  3,800,000. 

Kstimate  of  quantities  of  standing  timber  in  Ontario 
available  for  cutting:  Timber  on  unlicensed  lands  (red 
and  white  pine),  13,500,000,000  ft.;  timber  on  licensed 
lands,  7,000,000,000  ft.;  pulpwood  on  unlicensed  lands, 
:',i ii i.i  100,000  cds. 

Total  area  of  Ontario  (exclusive  of  Great  Lakes) 
estimated  at  140,000,000  acres.  Of  this  24,000,000  acres 
have  been  sold,  located,  etc.,  leaving  still  in  the  Crown 
116,000,000  acres. 
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TOKONTO  FACTS. 

Toronto  founded  as  a  French  trading  post,  1749. 
Chosen  as  provincial  capital,  1792.  Incorporated  as  a 
city,  IS.",  I,  population  9,254;  1911,  376,240. 

Streets  gas  lighted,  1840.     First  electric  cars,   L892. 

Toronto  church  census  of  1910:  Church  of  England. 
7!i.!KKi;  Methodist,  59,881;  Presbyterian,  58,138.;  Roman 
Catholic,  30,542;  Baptist,  17,889;  Hebrew,  10,595;  Sal 
ration  Army,  2,499;  Brethren,  1,408;  Disciples.  I.17:1.: 
Lutheran,  1,250;  Latter  Day  Saints,  550;  Christian  Sci- 
ence, 908;  Unitarian,  342. 

Customs  receipts,  1911,  $15,538,630.  Increase  of 
*  1.1(51,441  over  1910. 

1,370  new  buildings  in  1911,  value  $24,500,000.  In- 
crease of  $3,140,724  over  1910. 

Toronto  has  nearly  5Q,000  foreigners  of  22  races. 

Toronto's  area,  28  square  miles.  402  miles  of 
streets  and  120  of  lanes,  equal  to  distance  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Toronto  has  314  miles  of  sewers.  New  trunk  sewer 
will  cost  $2,000,000.  Waterworks  system  has  cost 
$10,000,000.  399  miles  of  water  mains  and  423  miles 
of  gas  mains.  35  million  gallons  of  water  pumped 
every  24  'hours  on  average.  Estimated  waterworks  rev- 
enue, 1911,  $900,000. 

121  passenger  and  200  freight  trains  enter  and  leave 
Toronto  daily.  '  ^ 

Toronto's  per  capita  expense  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, 1870,  $9.60;  1911,  $2.1.94. 

Toronto's  net  debt,  $28,497,680.  Toronto's  estim- 
ates, 1911,  $8,073,927.  Bevenue  from  income,  $2,631,- 
->:M:  from  taxes,  $5,442,403. 

Births,  1910,  9,011;  marriages,  4,476;  deaths,  5.59*. 
Death  rate.  15.66  per  1,000. 

280  in  fire  department;  522  on  police  force. 

74  public,  7  high,  1  technical  and  20  separate 
schools,  1,2X1  teachers.  I'u'pils  in  public  and  separate 
schools,  58,417.  Total  value  school  property,  $3,400,000, 
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QUEBEC  PROVINCE  PACTS. 

Premier  of  Quebec:  "Quebec  is  more  ambitious 
than  ever,  and,  while  she  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  she  is  busy  at  work  all  the  time,  as  shown  by 
the  census  at  the  end  of  each  decade,  by  the  volume  of 
her  exports,  her  industries  and  'her  bank  clearings,  and 
by  the  wealth,  the  happiness  and  the  content  of  her 
intelligent,  industrious  and  frugal  population." 

First  part  of  New  France  founded  by  'the  French 
in  1534.  Conquered  by  the  English  in  1759. 

Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  established  in  1791;  united 
to  Tipper  Canada  1841-1867. 

Quebec  is  nearly  3  times  as  large  as  British  Isles, 
:nnl  yet  forms  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  Canada's  area; 
sri-oml  largest  province  in  the  Dominion. 

Quebec  had  a  population  (1901)  of  1,648,898;  1911, 
2,000,687. 

Quebec  had  (1901)  1,322,115  of  French  descent; 
:_".H  1,1 100  of  English  descent. 

Quebec's  butter  and  cheese  sales,  1911,  over  $1,000,- 
000.  Total  yield  value  over  $30,000,000.  Cheese  output', 
1911,  largest  on  record,  sharing  in  highest  prices. 

Quebec  has  643  butter,  1,672  cheese  and  691  com- 
bined factories,  or  3,006.  Only  1,601  in  1897. 

Quebec's  agricultural  estimates  for  1912,  $537,550. 

Quebec  has  80,000,000  acres  of  food  lands,  valued 
.•it  $150,000,000. 

Quebec's  mineral  products,  $3,750,300  in  1905; 
$7,323,281  in  1910. 

Quebec  is  Canada's  .chief  spruce  producing  prov- 
ince, or  one-third  of  total  Canadian  cut. 

Quebec's  revenue  of  government  forests  is  over  a 
million  a  year. 

^lining  product  value,  1908,  $5,493,664;  0,324  work- 
ing mon;  wages,  $2,094,357. 

4,9(15  manufacturing  establishments.  Capital,  255 
millions;  products,  .".19  millions;  employees,  119,108; 
\\.i-cs,  17  millions  (1905). 
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Quebec's  birth  rate  (1901  census)  36.83  per  3,000; 
for  nil  Canada,  28.80. 

Average  price  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $42.50 
per  acre. 

Quebec  has  3,084,300  live  stock,  viz.,  371,400  horses, 
872,800  milch  cows,  609,200  other  cattle,  533,400  sheep, 
<;'.i7.5oo  swine. 

Quebec  has  the  largest  forest  area  of  any  Canadian 
province,  viz.,  77,000,000  acres,  estimated  worth  $150. 

(Kilt. 000. 

Quebec's  area  is  346,875  square  miles,  or  220,000,000 
acres.  Area  disposed  of,  67,048,534  acres,  viz.:  Granted 
in  liefs  .-iiid  seigniories,  10,076,931  acres;  under  timber 
licenses,  45,034,880  acres;  lands  sold  or  granted  by  the 
Crown,  11,334,723  acres.  Still  in  the  Crown,  154,951 ,4i><> 
acres. 

Quebec's  forest  reserves  include  111,400,900  acres. 

Quebec's  timber  production  from  450  mills,  about 
1  billion  feet  per  year. 

Quebec  is  the  centre  of  French  Canada.  Population 
is  so%  French,  20%  English  speaking. 

Of  the  French  speaking  wage-earners  in  the  Prov- 
ince, 36%  are  engaged  in  agricultural  industries,  15% 
in  domestic  or  personal  service,  24%  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  6%  in  professional  pursuits, 
14%  in  trade  and  transportation,  5%  in  fishing,  him 
boring,  mining,  etc.  Total  annual  wages,  $194,142,400. 

Value  of  annual  field  crops  is  $85,000,000  to  $100,- 
000;  of  dairy  products,  $25,000,000;  of  manufactured 
goods,  $220,000.000. 

QUEBEC  CITY  FACTS. 

Population,  7S.O<>7;  !>o  per  cent.  French  speaking. 
Quebec  citadel  erected  mi  Cape   Diamond  in    IS:'L'  at 

r.is!    of    $25,000.000. 

Dufl'erin  Terrace  extends  for  1500  feet  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  at  height  of  182  feet  above  the  river. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Hoaupre  is  visited  by 
200,000  people  each  year. 

Quebec's  P.oard   of  Trade   membership,  400. 
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MONTREAL  FACTS. 

Kill',  founded  l.y  Maisonneuve;  17-1S.  fortified  by 
Frciicli;  17(i(l,  surrendered  to  the  British;  177").  taken 
by  Americans;  1776,  retaken  by  British. 

Canada's  largest  city,  ranking  third  in  size  among 
cities  of  the  Colonies,  exceeded  only  by  Melbourne  and 
Sydney. 

M.>n;real  is  on  a  1,400-mile  inland  river  and  canal 
system,  14  feet  draught.  I'nired  States  water  route, 
I5ul1'alo  to  New  STork,  4:;u  mile.*,  6  feet  draught. 

Montreal-Quebec  channel,  with  minimum  depth  of 
:»1  feet,  accommodates  vessels  of  1.1,000  tons  as  against 
li.noii  tons  1.1  years  ago  and  10,000  tons  10  years  ago. 

Montreal's  manufacturing  products,  1905,  118  mil- 
lions. Increase  of  40  per  rent,  in  .1  years.  Capital  in- 
vested, 11-  millions,  since  greatly  increased. 

Montreal's  port  handles  one-third  of  Canada's  com 
merce,  over  $200,000,000  worth. 

.Population  of  Greater  Montreal,  526,334,  vi/..: 
Montreal  City,  466,197;  Lachine,  10,77s ;  Maisonneiive. 
lsii71;  Verdun,  1.1.62:2;  Westmount,  14,318;  Outremont, 
|4,745, 

Montreal  has  the  largest  birth  rate  of  any  of  the 
\\  ni- id's  large  cities,  viz.,  36.45  per  1,000,  and  a  death 
rate  only  exceeded  by  one,  viz.,  22.40  per  1,000. 

Port  of  Montreal,  season  of  1911,  732  ocean-going 
vessels  entered  and  cleared,  as  against  747  in  1910. 
Tonnage  increased  from  2,300,000  to  2,600,000.  500  more 
'longshoremen  were  employed.  75,000  passengers  passed 
through  the  port,  and  ] 25.000  immigrants  landed. 

Montreal  debt,  Jan.  1,  1911,  $58,000,000.  Kxemp 
lions  increased  from  $(iS,000,000  in  1909  to  129,000.000 
in  1!M1  (owing  to  annexation  of  several  municipalities). 
Kxports  of  Canadian  grain  from  Montreal  port 
fiscal  year  19.10-11,  20.(;i".i..1i;s  bushels,  value  $is.|.1(i, 
776. 

Cattle  export  trade,  port  of  Montreal,  1!>11,  4.1.90C, 
cattle  (smallest  number  in  2!)  years).  .'?,7_M  sheep,  l.ls 
horses  and  mules;  total  of  5o.os«t.  ;,  decrease  of  U7.siin 
from  J910. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 

Premier  of  Saskatchewan:  "Our  reputation  as  the 
potential  bread  basket  of  the  Empire  as  well  estab- 
lished." 

Incorporated  a  province  Sept.  1,  1905.  Has  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  41  members;  10  M.P.'s,  4  Senators. 

Population,  453,508. 

80  per  cent,  of  population  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Area,  250,650  square  miles.  Large  as  France,  and 
twice  the  size  of  British  Isles.  760  miles  long  and  320 
miles  wide. 

Land  area,  155,092,480  acres.  Cultivated  area, 
11,825,719  acres;  90  per  cent,  still  open  for  settlement. 

Pour  largest  rivers  are:  Saskatchewan,  1,200  miles; 
Churchill,  1,000  miles;  Souris,  450  miles;  Qu'AppHlr, 
270  miles  in  length. 

The  Indian  word  "Saskatchewan"  means  "rushing 
water." 

Saskatchewan  lies  in  same  latitude  as  British  Isles. 

Elevation  above  sea  level  varies  from  1,500  to  3,000 
feet. 

Average  mean  temperature  during  past  ten  years, 
33.8  degrees.  April-September,  53.1  degrees;  October- 
March,  16.2. 

Saskatchewan  stands  second  amongst  the  wheat 
producing  states  and  provinces  of  North  America. 
Raises  annually  over  10,000,000  bushels  more  wheat  than 
the  rest  of  Canada  combined.  Produced  400,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  past  eleven  years. 

Increased  total  trade  133  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

Free  homesteads  of  6,084,960  acres  given  away  in 
1!Mo.  100,000  more  awaiting  settlement. 

909  elevators  have  capacity  of  26,000,000  bush. 
Has  grain  storage  facilities  of  half  the  Western  ele- 
vators. 

Average  wheat  yield  for  past  10  years  (19.43)  ex- 
foods  that  of  United  States  for  same  period  by  over  5 
bushels  to  acre. 
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Value  of  farm  products  in  1910,  $92,330,190;  of 
wheat  products,  $56,679,791. 

50,000,000  acres  capable  of  raising  an  average  of  20 
bushels  per  acre  highest  contract  grades. 

Comparison  of  acreage:  Wheat — 1900,  382,540; 
lOli).  4,644,834.  Oats— 1900,  96,173;  1910,  2,082,607. 
IJarley— 1900,  8,303;  1910,  238,394.  Flax— 1902,  16,694; 
1910,  396,230. 

Comparison  of  yields:  Wheat— 1899,  3,443,6171 
iMish.;  1909,  90,215,000  bush.  Oats— 1900,  1,604,560 
bush.;  1910,  63,315,295  bush.  Barley— 1900,  150J822 
hush.;  1910,  5,859,018  bush.  Flax— 1902,  153,709  bush.; 
1910,  3,044,138  bush. 

In  1910,  78  facories  employed  2,552.  In  1911  (esti- 
mated), 95  factories  employ  3,549. 

Saskatchewan  is  the  wealthiest  fur  bearing  prov- 
ince. Annual  value,  about  $200,000. 

Saskatchewan's  coal  area  computed  at  7,500  square 
miles,  containing  20,000,000,000  tons  of  lignite.  3d 
mines  in  operation.  Annual  output  of  coal  over  200,000 
tons. 

Xatural  gas  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swift  Current  and  oil  in  the  Weyburn  district. 

Government  ownership  of  long  distance  telephones. 
I. MM)  miles  of  long  distance  lines.  213  rural  telephone 
«Miii]> aiiics.  Farmers'  lines  cover  4,xi>4  miles. 

.Saskatchewan  has  four  cities,  viz.:  Regina,  Sas- 
katoon, Moose  Jaw,  Prince  Albert;  51  towns  and  198 
villages,  120  rural  municipalities,  each  of  nine  town- 
ships, 131  Ic-cal  improvement  districts. 

Average  price  of  occupied  farm  land,  1910,  $22  per 
acre. 

••Saskatchewan  is  witnessing  th,>  greatest  railway 
development  any  esction  of  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Over  1,000  miles  of  new  railway  track  were  constructed 
in  Saskatchewan  in  1911.  In  1910  Saskatchewan  led  all 
the  Provinces  with  total  of  475  imles.  Total  construc- 
tion for  191.1  almost  one-half  as  great  as  in  preceding  .1 
years. '  '• — Rcgiiia  Leader. 
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•  Saskatchewan's  banks,  1905,  39;  Jan.  I,  1912,  318. 

Saskatchewan  owns  its  long  distance  telephones. 
Its  4  cities  own  and  operate  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems and  light  and  power  plants.  Regina  owns  and 
operates  its  street  railway. 

Saskatchewan  has  1,195,400  live  stock,  viz.:  365,500 
horses,  588,300  cattle,  111,300  sheep,  130,300  swine. 

Grain  yields,  1911:  Wheat,  4,400,346  bushels;  K5.fi 
average  per  acre.  Oats,  2,038,523;  45.0  average.  Bar- 
ley, 168,948;  27.0  average.  Flax,  910,674;  10.0  average. 
Total  of  7,518,491  bushels  (Prov.  Gogt.  estimate). 

Census  estimate,  crop  values,  1911,  $107,147,000. 

REGINA. 

Eegina  covers  12  square  miles.  Growth  in  last 
decade,  1,400  per  cent.  Ranks  13th  among  Canadian 
cities.  13  miles  paved  and  73  miles  paved  streets. 
19  banks. 

Parliament  Building  cost  $2,500,000.  16  churches. 
'27  manufacturing  concerns.  800  commercial  travellers 
make  Regina  their  headquarters. 


CROPS  OF  SASKATCHEWAN,  1911. 

Estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  four  principal  grain 
crops  of  Saskatchewan,  prepared  by  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

Bushels 
Acres  sown,     per  acre.  Yield. 

Wheat 5,598,000         16.5  92,367,0000 

Oats 2,293,000         45.0         103,240,000 

Barley 246,000         27.0  6,642,000 

Flax 377,000         10.0  5,770,000 

Comparison  with  total  yields  in  1910:  Wheat. 
72,666,000;  oats,  63,315,000;  barley,  5,859,018;  flax, 
3,044,138  bushels. 

Saskatchewan   total  area  under  crop  is  but  little 
more  than  the  amount  of  land    involved  in  the  road 
allowances  of  the  Province. 
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RAILWAY  FACTS. 

Canada's  railway  mileage,  25,400,  or  (including 
all  tracks  and  sidings),  32,559,  doubled  in  20  years — 
nearly  7,000  miles  under  construction.  Mileage  in 
l,s:i<;,  1C;  at  Confederation,  1867,  2,278. 

Canada's  railway  mileage  doubled  in  I'd  years. 
Mileage  in  1830,  16;  at  Confederation,  1SC.7,  1V27S. 

Canada's  railway  interests  are  growing  at  a  re- 
latively faster  rate  than  those  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

During  year  ending  June  30th,  1911,  Canada's  rail 
ways  carried  more  passengers  and  freight,  ran  morn 
trains  and  employed  more  men  than  ever  before. 

Canada   has  one   mile   of   railway   to   280   people. 

Ontario  lead's  in  railway  mileage  with  S,:!2'J,  ',,)iie 
I  tec,  ::,,S82,  Manitoba  3,4(i(i,  Saskatchewan  :i,lL'(),  Alber- 
ta 1,494,  British  Columbia  1,841,  New  Brunswick  I,:,  In, 
Nova  Scotia  1,353,  Prince  Edward  Island  270,  Yukon 
102. 

Canada's  railways  have  been  given  cash  subsidies 
of  .^02,179,256,  viz.:  $148,217,072  from  Dominion,  $25,- 
!i  1  !),:!(>()  from  provinces,  and  $18,042,824  from  muni- 
cipalities. Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  also  guaranteed  railway  bonds  for  many  millions. 
Railway  subsidies,  1910-11,  $1,284,892. 

Capital  invested  in  our  railways,  $1,528,689,201. 

Capitalization  of  railways  in  Canada,  $60,000  per 
mile,  as  against  $57,976  in  United  States,  and  $275,040 
in  Great  Britain. 

HM1:  Passengers  carried,  37,097,718  (doubled  in 
in  years);  tons  of  freight,  79,884,282  (trebled  in  \~2 
years);  coal,  18,532,230;  lumber,  7,364,964;  grain,  7, 
545,518. 

1911:  Total  earnings,  $188,733,494;  operating  ex- 
penses, $1:51,034,785. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1911,  the  various 
governments  guaranteed  bonds  of  Canadian  railwavs 
$148,336,357.  During  the  same  period  the  sum  of 
*  Ms.;:;)  1,514  was  added  to  the  capital  liability  of  rail- 
ways. 
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Canadian  government  operates  1,483  miles. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  Total  expenditures  by  the 
Domini, m  Government  to  March  31,  1911,  $9;V_'.',.<is.-,. 

Canada's  capital  expenditure  on  railways  and 
canals,  1910-11,  $27,110,245. 

Canada  has  given  to  railways,  through  governments 
and  'municipalities,  $600,000,000,  in  addition  to  $I1S,- 
1)00,1)00  invested  in  government-owned  and  operated 
lines. 

If  the  whole  account  for  transportation  were  put 
together,  including  cash  subsidies,  cost  and  main 
tenance  of  canals,  value  of  land  grants  and  guaranties, 
outlay  on  -the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  expenditure 
on  harbors  and  lighting,  it  would  exceed  a  billion  dol- 
lars. No  other  nation  'has  done  as  much. — J.  L.  1'ayue. 

&0  years  ago  Canadian  passenger  trains  ran  a  total 
of  x.298,957  miles;  1910-llr  35,022,541  miles. 

12  years  ago  it  cost  80  cents  to  run  a  train  one 
mile;  now,  $1.42. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

Electric  railway  mileage,  1901,  553;   1910,  1,049. 
British  Columbia  Electric  B.  E.  mileage   (city  and 
interurban),  208.     Passengers  carried,  1911,  40,115,718; 

1910,  30,016,692. 

Victoria  branch,  B.  C,  Electric  E.  E.  Co.  Mileage, 
40.  Passengers  carried,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911, 
7,987,336.  8,500  lighting  customers. 

Cailgary  owns  and  operates  its  street  railway, 
waterworks  and  electric  light.  Street  railway  receipts 

1911,  $263,930.     Increase  of  $41,000  over  1910.     Profits, 
$125,000. 

Toronto  Street  Bailway  has  107  miles  of  tracks, 
832  cars,  109,415  passengers  carried  in  1910.  Net  pro- 
fits, $1,211,159.  City's  share,  $679,337. 

Quebec  Bailway,  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.'s  net 
earnings,  June  30,  1911,  $618,219. 

Winnipeg  Electric  Eailway  Co.  net  earnings,  1910, 
$934,769.     Passengers   carried,   31,369,421. 
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Berlin's  municipal  street  railway,  and  gas  and 
electric  plants,  showed  profits  in  1911. 

Montreal  S.  K.:  Gross  earnings,  1911,  $ l,77.">,:;oo; 
net,  $2,095,495 — increase  of  $198,245  over  l!Ho;  I -Vs. 
7 .10.0  IT,  passengers  carried  in  1911,  143,G7S,2."i!>  in  I!) Id. 

Canada's  Railway  expenditure,  1910-11,  $3G,30I,!»7!>. 

Expended  on  railways  paid  to  and  since  Confedera- 
tion, $475,489,401;  on  canals,  $99,331,923;  total,  $605,- 
089,872. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway:  "The  results  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  exceeds  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  road." 

Mileage,  16,138,  viz.:  C.  P.  R,,  10,480;  Building, 
983;  owned  and  controlled,  4,673.  Gross  earnings, 
$104,167,808.21.  Expenses,  $67,467,977.64.  Net  earn- 
ings, $36,699,830.57. 

Equipment,  1,637  locomotives,  2,074  passenger  can?, 
.'.:.',<>  02  freight  cars.  Value  of  equipment,  $343,595,- 
230.24. 

Passengers  carried,  12,080,150;  freight  carried, 
22,536,214  tons  (1910-11). 

Number  of  employees,  80,000;  monthly  pay  roll 
$4,000,000. 

Capital  stock,  $180,000,000.00;  preference,  $57. o7<  , 
Or,:,. 7(1;  debenture  stock,  $142,861,462.2(i;  mortgage 
Ix.n.ls,  $38,648,633.33,  etc.  Grand  total,  $561,887,2 1;V>7. 

C.P.R.  stock  sold  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
I'.HI  at  over  240.  Dividend  declared  in  1911,  10  per 
cent. 

Canada  gave  C.P.R.  62  millions  in  cash  and  con- 
struction and  25  million  acres  of  land. 

The  C.P.R.  was  built  in  five  yours  instead  of  ten, 
as  per  contract.  Cost  over  300  millions. 

( '.  P.  R.  lands  sold  during  year,  650,874  acres.  Still 
owns  7JM;1. is  1  aCT«!  of  land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  and  4,427,811  acres  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Average  price  of  sales,  I'.ild  II,  $  11.69  per  acre. 

Expenditures,  1910-11:  Railway  Construction  and 
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equipment,  $30,193,521;  irrigation,  $5,018,933.12;  steam 
sliips.  $1,219,512.16;   telegraph,  $221,090.0]. 

New  works  decided  upon:  I  IT!  gat  ion,  Ijuo.OUO 
acres  by  means  of  ;'..;"iiiO  miles  of  ditches  at  cost,  of 
$s,r>uo,(Mi<>;  spending  over  $7.1)1111. HIM)  for  car  equip 
incut,  and  over  $20,000,000  for  •inipros  eiiienis  in  West 
ei-n  <  'anada. 

( '.  I'.  If.  Fleet  consists  of  71  steamships:  On  the  At 
laniic,  1(5  ships;  Great,  Lukes,  5;  Ferry  Service.  2;  I'.. 
0.  Lake  and  River,  21;  B.  C.  Coast  Servi/e.  I'::; 
Pacific,  4. 

These  ships  carry  annually  half  a  million  passes 
gc-rs;  have  a  staff  of  11,500  crew  and  shore  stall';  travel 
collectively  a  distance  equal  to  over  57  times  round 
the  world;  burn  3,000  tons  of  coal  daily;  placed  in  line 
would  reach  over  3%  miles. 

c.p.R,.  Hotels,  17,  with  accommodation  of  over 
1. 7i MI  guests.  Staff  of  1,400. 

GRAND  TRUNK  SYSTEM. 

The  Grand  Trunk  System  is  the  pioneer  railway 
of  ( 'anada. 

Capital  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Systems,  $502,218,855  at  June  Suili,  P.'ln. 

G.T.R.  rail  and  water  lines  will  total,  when  com 
ple'.ed,  1.1,134  miles. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  is  the  only 
double  track  railway  reaching  principal  Canadian  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centres. 

Locomotives,  1,231;  cars  (passenger),  l.uii:i; 
(freight),  33,748. 

Grand  Trunk  is  the  longest  continuous  double 
track  railway  in  the  world  under  one  management. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  the  only  railway  that  reaches 
all  the  famous  summer  resort  districts  in  the  "High- 
lands of  Ontario,"  including  the  Lakes  of  Ba\>.  A! 
gonquin  National  Park  and  Temagami. 

The  G.T.P.  and  G.T.R.  will  ultimately  have  a  com- 
bined    mileage     of      13,895;    G.T.P.   main   line,    ::..'(ii); 
G.  T.  P.  mill  build  23  branch  lines. 
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The  Grand  Tmnk  Railway  System  constructed  the 
St.  Cl:iir  Tiinnol,  one  of  the  longest  submarine  tunnels 
in  the  world,  which  is  now  being  operated  by  elect  ri 
city.  . 

The  (ir:iii:l  Trunk  Victoria  .lubilee  Bridge,  over  t  lu- 
st. |,:i\\  reiicr  Uiver  at  Montreal,  is  one  nt'  tin-  longest 
bridges  in  the  world. 

Tin-  new  hotel  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  Ottawa,  the 
"Chateau  Laurier,"  now  Hearing  c.omplet  ion,  will  be 
the  finest  hotel  in  Canada. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  now  constructing  a 
:!.-)()  room  hotel  in  Winnipeg,  to  be  called  "The  Fort: 
Garry."  which  is  being  built  on  practically  old  site  of 
Fort  Carry. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  crosses  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  3,712  feet,  and  with  a  rise  of 
lint  '_'!  feet  to  the  mile,  -the  lowest  grade  of  any  trans- 
continental railway  on  the  Continent. 

The  (Irand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  coin 
Uiiiod  will  be  the  greatest  railroad  on  the  Continent, 

The  Grand  Trunk's  "International  Limited"  is  t  lu- 
ll nest  and  fastest  tra.in  in  Canada. 

135  new  towns  will  be  built  on  the  G.T.P.,  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Edmonton;  100  are  on  the  market. 

Authorized  mileage  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main 
line  and  branches,  11,500.  1,745  miles  between  Win- 
nipeg and  Prince  Ixupert;  1,800  miles  are  also  under 
contract  by  Transcontinental  R.  R.  Commission  between 
Winnipeg  and  Moncton. 

Maximum  grade  of  G.T.P.  is  21  feet  to  the  mile— 
one-fifth  of  next  best  transcontinental  railways  on  the 
Continent. 

The  .completion  of  the  G.T.P.  will  shorten  the  trip 
around  the  world  by  one  week. 

Canada's  highest  mountain  in  the  Rockies,  Mt. 
Kubson  (elevation  13,700  feet),  is  on  route  of  G.T.P. 

The   G.T.P.  is  constructing  a  chain  of  magnificent 
hotels,  Which   will  be  built  at  Winnipeg,   Regina,   Ed- 
monton, Jasper  Park   in   the  Rocky  Mountains,  Prince 
Rupert  and  at  other  points. 
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The  G.T.P.  is  constructing  a  20,0(10  Ion  limiting  dry 
dock  at  Prince  Rupert,  which  will  dock  tin-  largest 
ship  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  cost,  over  $2,<HM),<luu. 

Tlic  construction  of  the  G.T.P.  crossed  the  (irrai 
Divide  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  1,04.3  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg  at  8.34  a.m.  Pacific  time,  Monday,  November 
120th,  1911. 

The  G.T.P.  has  150  miles  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  iii  America. 

CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

C.N.R.  'has  built  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day  for 
fifteen  years. 

C.N.R.  mileage,  1896,  100  miles;  1911,  6,220  miles. 

C.N.R.  gross  earnings,  $16,360,  712.39  (increase  of 
18.27  per  cent,  over  1910).  Net  earnings,  $4,990,346.82. 
increase  14.87  per  cent. 

C.N.R.    land    sales,    1910,    $279,151.00— $12.00    per  ' 
acre;  871,866  acres  unsold. 

C.N.R.  operated  at  close  of  last  fiscal  year  an 
average  mileage  on  Western  lines  of  3,731.  Mileage 
in  operation,  Dec.  1st,  1911 — 4,415. 

C.N.R.  h-as  every  contract  let  on  a  transcontinental 
route  between  Quebec  City  and  Port  Mann  in  British 
Columbia. 

C.N.R.  'has  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world 
at  Port  Arthur;  capacity,  7,250,000  bushels. 

C.N.R.  total  wheat  haul,  1911,  38,750,000  bushels: 
increase  of  14,000,000  bushels  over  1910. 

RELIGIOUS  FACTS  IN  CANADA. 

Canada  has  30  religious  denominations  and  2:'>>-il 
churches  (1901  census).  Protestants,  59  per  cent.; 
Catholics,  41  per  cent.  Proportion  of  Methodists,  17.07; 
Presbyterians,  15.68;  Churc'h  of  England,  12.67;  Baptist, 
6.50. 

s,-170  Sunday.  Schools  in  1901;  75,846  teachers  and 
officers;  646,455  scholars. 

Union   of  Presbyterian   churches  in   1875.       Union 
of  Methodist  churches  in  1883. 
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The  Bible  has  been  asked  for  in  110  languages  in 
Canada,  out  of  the  432  into  which  it  has  been  trans- 

I'irst  foreign  version  of  Bible,  issued  by  Bible 
Society  in  year  it  was  founded  (1804),  was  for  Canada, 
in  Mohawk. 

Canada's   rlum-h    members,   estimated  at   1,000,000. 

The  income  of  all  churches  in  Canada  for  all  pur- 
poses is  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

1,'oman  Catholic  Church,  1910:  Members,  2,538,374; 
2.-12S  churches,  s  archdeacons,  27  bishops,  4,053  clergy 
(l.'Jiis  religions.  2,795  secular),  13  seminaries  witli 
I,t;<>2  students.  72  universities  and  colleges,  327  eharit- 
alde  institutions. 

Congregational    churches    in    Canada,      1906,      110; 
1911,  143.     Value  of  church  property,  $1,450,000.  Mem- 
bership   over    11,000.     Contributed    to    missions,    1900, 
$14,515;  in  1910,  $39,880. 
lated. 

Congregational  clergy,  120;  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, Canada  conference,  81;  British  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  14;  Christian  Church  of  Ontario,  12; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  29;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  190. 

Church  of  England  clergy  in  Canada,  2,000. 

Baptist  clergy  in  Canada,  1,056;  members,  135,000. 
Figures  for  Ontario:  511  churches,  53,770  members; 
55,418  S.  S.  officers,  teachers  and  scholars;  $790,122 
raised  for  missions. 

Salvation  Army  in  Canada  has  950  officers,  cadets 
and  employees;  485  corps,  societies  and  outposts;  and 
•~>2  social  institutions. 

"Since  the  Lord's  Day  Act  went  into  force  in 
1  in  17,  the  Sabbath  with  its  gospel  and  other  privileges 
has  been  restored  to  100,000  out  of  the  150,000  Cana- 
dian workmen  previously  Sabbathless,  and  to  other 
50,000  has  been  secured  the  right  <to  one  full  day's 
rest  in  seven." 

Canada's  missionary  gifts  through  Mission  Boards, 
1907,   $1,492,660;   1910,  $2,199,020.     Increase   of  nearly 
rut  per  cent,  in  3  years.     $4,500,000  aimed  at,  or  $5  a 
year  from  900,000  church  members. 
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World's  Protestant  missionary  givings,  1911, 
.t'-Mj Hindoo.  One-half  given  by  North  America. 

Missionary  offerings  for  3  years  by  different  com- 
munions since  inauguration  of  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement: 

Aiiyli.-an From  $252,910.00  to  $354,128.00 

Baptist From     207,679.00  to     29(i,oii!l.oo 

Congregational From       29,948.00  to       41,.">0ii.oo 

Disciple   Church From          9,057.00  to         9,(>75.()0 

Kv.-MitM'licnl  Association.From         7,606.00  to       11,14-J.oo 

LuHicnin From          9,63:5.00  to        15,4()L'.i»0 

Methodist From     509,4(11). no  to     7f.Ui77.uo 

I'rrsbyterian From     466,418.00  to     7:',S,^7!).UU 


Showing  an  advance. From  $492,(i(i()  to  *i',l'li;,  -«:5:2.0ii 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Number  of  communicants  in  Presbyterian  churches 
and  missions  in  Canada,  1910,  287,944. 

Ministers,  1,728;  elders,  9,675;  sums  raised  for  all 
purposes,  $4,506,634,  an  average  of  $15.60  per  head.  Of 
this,  $3,602,399  for  congregational  purposes  and  sti- 
pends; for  schemes  of  the  church,  $904,335. 

7  theological  colleges,  with  178  students;  8  synods; 
70  Presbyteries. 

1,115  Presbyterian  missionaries  (263  in  foreign 
fields,  793  home  field,  59  French  evangelization  field). 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  is  responsible  for 
l-l,ui)(),000  in  non-Christian  lands. 

Congregations:  Self-sustaining,  1,770;  augmented, 
(i!7;  home  missions,  2,035;  total,  4,422. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  raised  75  millions 
since  the  union  in  1875.  Value  of  church  property, 
$21,105,324. 

3,402  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools,  with  225,403 
scholars,  and  25,815  teachers  and  officers. 

840  Young  People's  Societies,  28,761  members. 

Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund  has  assisted  in 
building  845  churches. 
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METHODISM  IN  CANADA. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  1  General  Conference, 
12  Annual  Conferences,  143  Districts,  2,021  stations  and 
circuits,  with  5,501  preaching  places. 

It  has  2,666  ministers  and  probationers  for  the 
ministry;  2,634  local  preachers,  1,113  exhorters,  4,021 
class  leaders  and  assistants,  11,606  society  stewards. 
:il.-,.nxx  members. 

It  has  3,725  Sunday  schools,  .",7.  I'm  Sunday  s,-hool 
officers  and  teac-hers,  353,936  scholars;  a  Iota!  Sun- 
.lay  school  force  of  391,4i2i;. 

It  has  2,016  Young  People's  Societies,  membership 
si'.ii'.ts.  contributed  by  Young  People's  Forward  Move 
incut  for  missions,  $55,922. 

Total  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  year 
ending  June,  1911,  $652,191.99;  699  mission  stations, 
(i<>U  missionaries;  membrship  of  10,406. 

Womn's  Missionary  Society  has  11  branches,  1,165 
auxiliaries,  4,488  life  members,  and  36,100  annual  mem- 
bers; 250  circles,  6,666  members;  and  514  bands,  with 
16,397  members,  making  a  grand  total  membership  of 
.'ili.l  <!.",.  Income  of  the  society  for  year  ending  June, 
1911,  $142,950.61. 

The  Educational  Institutions,  supported  by  the 
Cencrul  Missionary  Society,  number  52,  and  by  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society,  20. 

The  number  of  colleges,  11;  3,909  students  and  Hi! 
professors  and  teachers;  buildings  and  equipment 
valued  at  $1,623,437;  endowment,  $1,069,432. 

TEMPERANCE  FACTS. 

Canada's  drink  bill,  $73,000,000. 

Canada's  imports  of  spirits  and  wines,  1910-11, 
$4,538,013.  Doubled  m  9  years. 

$2.750,000  worth  of  grain  is  used  in  the  Canadian 
liquor  industry. 

License  revenue  received  by  Dominion,  Provinces 
and  municipalities,  $17,000,000. 

Ontario  licenses,  1910-11,  1,967  as  against  2,745  in 
19056. 
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Montreal,  1,061  licenses;  1  to  every  440.  Toronto, 
1(50  licenses;  1  to  every  2,351.  Winnipeg,  ISO  licenses; 
1  to  every  1,266.  Vancouver,  86  licenses;  1  to  every 
1,1(50.  Ottawa,  75  licenses;  1  to  every  1,151.  Hamil- 
ton, 70  licenses;  1  to  every  1,077.  Quebec,  207  license-: 
1  to  every  367.  London,  34  licenses;  1  to  every  1,35s. 
Halifax,  69  licenses;  1  to  every  668.  Calgary.  _" 
licenses;  1  to  every  1,749.  St.  John,  60  licenses;  1  to 
every  706.  Edmonton,  27  licenses;  1  to  every  921. 

Ontario  local  option  contests:  1907,  submitted,  97; 
carried,  40;  defeated,  57;  1908,  submitted,  83;  carried, 
31;  defeated,  52;  1909,  submitted,  61;  carried,  21;  de- 
feated, 40;  1910,  submitted,  158;  carried,  77;  defeated, 
81. 

Jan.  1,  1912,  vote  in  Ontario,  84  contests  in  all:  .15 
repeals  defeated.  In  69  contests,  39  carried  and  30 
defeated  local  option,  on  simple  majority  plan.  8-5th 
clause  prevented  adoption  in  30  out  of  39  municipalities. 
Net  result:  By-laws  carried  in  18,  defeated  in  51  muni- 
cipalities. 

Of  828  Ontario  municipalities,  463  nre  "dry,''  in- 
local  option;  365  "wet,"  or  under  license  system. 

Number   of   gallons    of   liquors   of   different    kinds 
consumed   for   every   1,000   of   the   population    during   5 
years  ending  March  31st,  1911. 
Year  Spirits     Beer      Wine    Totals 


1907  

947 

5,585 

92 

6,624 

1908  .  .  . 

889 

5  812 

96 

(i  7')7 

1090  

806 

5  348 

85 

i;  ••:;') 

1910  

815 

5  276 

97 

6  188 

1911  . 

.   859 

5.434 

104 

0.397 

X umber  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  entered  for  con- 
sumption during  past  3  years: — 

Venr.                                                      Cigars.  Cigarettes. 

!!»<>!)      192,105,371  3.-i(i,7.1(i.  KM 

ISMii    205,820,851  4J5UMI.-..I:!* 

1911     227,585,692  585J>::7.:',70 

Tobacco  used,  1910-11,  18,903,322  Ibs;  1909-10,   17,- 
961,279  Ibs. 
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TIMBER  AND  FORESTRY  FACTS. 

Canada'^  forest  products  exports.  1IHO-11.  $i:>.l:'.!i. 
0". 

Canadian  timber  cut,  1910  (26  native  species  of 
wood),  4,900,000,000  board  feet,  worth  over  $77,000,000. 
Spruce  formed  one-fourth  of  total  cut,  and  spruce  and 
white  pine  together,  formed  one-half,  as  against  nearly 
three-fifths  in  1909,  a  decrease  due  to  increase  of  B.C. 
in  of  douglas  fir,  hemlock,  eedar,  etc. 

Ontario  ied,  with  one-third  of  cut;  B.  C.  second; 
Quebec  third. 

' '  Canada 's  average  annual  output  of  sawn  stuff  alone 
is  more  than  four  billion  feet,  board  measure.  Add  at 
least  ten  million  cords  of  fire-wood,  a  million  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  fourteen  million  railroad  ties,  about  seven 
teen  million  cubic  feet  of  piling  and  construction  tim- 
lier  for  culverts,  trestles,  bridges,  etc.;  besides  tele- 
graph ami  telephone,  poles,  fencing  material,  mine  props, 

"Canada's  annual  out-put  of  sawn  stuff  alone  is 
etc.,  etc.  Expressed  in  board  foot  units,  the  total  an- 
nual consumption  of  wood  for  various  purposes  is  esti- 
mated -it  sixteen  billion  feet." — Prof.  A.  H.  D.  Ross. 

"Lumber  enough  to  build  whole  cities,  ties  enough 
to  supply  complete  railway  systems,  and  enough  fuel- 
wood  for  the  entire  population  of  Canada  are  annually 
swept  out  of  existence  by  the  fire  fiend  without  exciting 
the  slightest  .public  interest.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  more  than  half  of  our  forests  have  been  swept 
away  by  fire — uselessly  and  needlessly." — A,  If.  I). 
Ross. 

Canada  has  60  pulp  mills — half  in  Quebec;  one- 
lift  li  in  Ontario. 

Paper  and  pulp  products  and  manufactures  of  tin- 
same  were  imported  into  Canada  worth  $5,000,000  dur- 
ing last  fiscal  year. 

Canada  cut  IK,  million  cords  pulpwood,  1910.  worth 
nearly  ifD.xiio.iiiii).  60  per  cent.,  or  943,000  cords,  sent 
to  United  States,  valued  at  $6,210,000.  After  reduction 


to  pulp,  its  value  was  $13,500,000. 

Canada's  wood  pulp  exported,  1910,  $5,700,000,  or 
329,000  tons.  Increase  of  48,000  tons  over  1909. 
3- 4-th s  to  United  States. 

Woodpulp  exportations  in  1910,  70  per  cent,  of 
total  produced  in  Canada;  in  1909,  proportion  only  63 
per  cent. 

The  Canadian  Government  Forestry  Branch  has  dis- 
tributed 1C  million  trees  in  the  prairie  provinces  since 
1901. 

Forest  fires,  1909,  1,134.  435,000  acres  burned  over. 
Loss  of  limber,  etc.,  $210,400. — Forestry  Brarfch  report. 

In  1908,  according  .to  the  report  of  the  American 
Bison  Society,  there  were  1,722  buffalo  in  the  world, 
in  <>4  different  hands.  Canada  now  owns  l,(l()(i  head, 
a  large  proportion  of  all  the  buffalo  in  existence. 

It  lias  also  one  of  the  largest  fenced  game  en- 
closures in  the  world, — Buffalo  Park,  Wainwrig-lit,  over 
105,000  acres  in  area,  surrounded  by  a  fence  74  miles 
long  and  9  feet  high. 

63,494  visitors  of  26  nationalities,  registered  at 
Banff  in  1910. 

There  are  134  miles  of  carriage  road  in  connection 
with  the  chief  resorts;  80  miles  at  Banff,  19  at  Laggan, 
and  35.  at  Field.  There  was  also  opened  during  1911, 
a  motor  road  from  Calgary  to  Banff,  70  miles  long. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  600  members. 

Canada  has  24  mountain  parks  and  forest  reserves, 
with  area  of  16,760,640  acres,  or  nearly  30,000  square 
miles. 

Canada  has  five  national  parks,  viz.,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains Park  at  Banff;  Yoho  Park,  at  Field;  (ilacier 
Park,  at  summit  of  Selkirks;  Jasper  Park,  Yellowstone 
Pass;  and  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  at  International 
Boundary.  It  'has  also  two  fenced  enclosures,  covering 
17s  s(|iiare  miles,  Elk  Island  Park,  and  Buffalo  Park, 
for  the  preservation  of  buffalo  and  other  native  animals. 
Ontario  has  (i  forest  reserves,  of  17,930  square  miles; 
•2  national  parks,  L'O.uon  square  miles. 
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TRADE  FACTS. 

Canada  ranks  third  amon<r  nations  in  ratio  of  trade 
to  population. 

Canada  transacts  business  with  87  countries. 

Canada's  total  trade,  1910-11,  $769,443,905,  includ- 
ing roin  an  I  bullion),  or  $107  per  head  of  population. 
Doubled  in  lii  years;  trebled  in  15.  Increase  of  $76,- 
•^.•'.J.C.sl  over  1909-10. 

Imports,  $462,041,330  (60  per  cent.).  Kxports, 
•j!Mi,iiiin,L'l(i  (38  per  cent.).  Coin  and  bullion,  $17.40-, 
365. 

Canada  bought,  1910-11,  $64,  and  sold  $40  per  head 
of  her  population. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA'S  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
(Including  U.  S.),  1910-11. 

Total,  $468,397,154,  or  61  per  cent,  of  whole  ((50 
•.  1909-10),  or  $65  per  head  of  Canadian  popu- 
lation. Imports,  $332,520,486,  or  71  per  cent  of  total 
Con -i.ru  trade.  Exports,  $135,867,668,  or  29  per  cent. 

Of  imports,  $195,827,502  dutiable,  or  59  per  cent.; 
$136,692,984  free,  or  41  per  cent. 

Canadas'  foreign  trade  nearly  doubled  in  11  years. 

Canada  bought,  191.0-11,  goods  worth  $46  per  head 
of  her  population  from  foreign  countries;  sold  $19  per 
bead. 

Canada's  foreign  trade,  1910-11,  with  United 
States,  *4n j. :;:;!,. -540;  Argentine,  $5,326,665;  Belgium, 
$6,403,784;  France,  $14,590,493;  Germany,  $12,695,832; 
II. .Hand,  $3,237,934;  Japan,  $3,044,927;  other  foreign, 
$26,548,767. 

CANADA'S    TRADE    WITH   BRITISH    EMPIRE 

1910-11. 

Canada's  Empire  trade  doubled  in  14  years. 
Total.   jf-Js.t.ii  14,366,  or  37  per  cent,   of  whole    (in 
IMM-  rent,  in  1909-10);  $40  per  head  of  Canadian  popu- 
lation.    Imports,  $129,520,844,  or  45  per  cent.     Exports, 
*!.->  l.ii'::..-, 4-2,  or  55  per  cent. 

Of  imports,  $95,991,299  dutiable;   or  74  per  cent. 
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$33,529,545  free,  or  26  per  cent. 

Canada  bought,  19.10-11,  goods  worth  $18  per 
head  of  her  population  from  British  Empire;  sold  $21 
per  head. 

Canada's  total  trade  with  Empire:  United  King- 
dom, $247,547,975  (or  87  per  cent,  of  Empire  trade 
and  32  per  cent,  of  total  trade);  Australia,  $6,342,864: 
British  Africa,  $2,587,497;  British  East  Indies,  4,- 
509,011;  British  Guinea,  $4,415,936;  British  West 
Indies,  $11,060,118;  Newfoundland,  $5,692,977;  other 
British,  $1,488,008. 

Canada's  total  trade  with  Empire,  1897,  $113,750,- 
4.32;  1905,  $197,538,142. 

Canada's  trade  with  United  Kingdom  of  $247,- 
."547,975  ($34  per  head  of  Canadian  population).  Im- 
ports were  $110,585,004;  or  45  per  cent.;  of  exports, 
$  I  :;<;,!M>2,971,  or  55  per  cent. 

Canada  bought,  1910-11,  goods  worth  $15  per  head 
of  her  population  from  United  Kingdom;  sold  nearly 
$20  worth  per  head. 

Principal  imports:  Animals  living,  $3,363,640; 
Books,  $4,597,845;  Breadstuffs,  $16,392,825;  carriages, 
etc.,  $7,243,350;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  $33,875,442;  cotton 
and  manufactures  of,  $32,926,080;  drugs,  dyes,  etc., 
$12,222,801;  electrical  apparatus,  $5,170,520;  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  et«.,  $5,423,963;  fruits,  $11,941,158;  furs,  $5,- 
016,585;  gutta-percha,  rubber,  etc.,  $6,980,494;  hides 
and  skins,  $8,105,330;  leather,  etc.,  $5,326,537;  metals, 
minerals,  etc.,  $106,082,126;  oils,  $7,916,119;  paper  and 
manufactures  of,  $5,535,402;  settlers  effects,  $14,072,- 
611;  silk,  $6,925,967;  sugar,  etc.,  $17,190,895;  wool  and 
manufacturers  of,  $17,248,760;  wool  and  manufacturers 
of,  $26,451,358. 

Principal  exports:  Animals,  living,  $10,124,265; 
hrcadstnffs,  $74,857,475;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  $6,517,520; 
fis'h  and  products,  $15,084,505;  furs,  etc.,  $4,715,133; 
hides,  skins,  etc.,  $4,662,578;  metals,  minerals,  etc.,  $46,- 
7i'l, :',!».!;  provisions,  $30,633,168;  seeds,  $8,061,615; 
wool  and  manufacturers  of,  $52,267,016. 
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CANADA-UNITED    STATES    TRADE,    1910-11. 


Canada's  trade  increased  with  United  States  by 
$61,590,676,  out  -of  total  increase  of  $76,232,684.  In- 
crease of  $2,237,928  with  Great  Britain;  $2,290,761  with 
Germany;  $1,726,300  with  Germany. 

Trade  with  United  States  increasing  25  times  as 
fast  as  with  United  Kingdom. 

Canada's  imports  from  United  States,  $284,934,7:',!'. 
I  Hi-rouse  of  51  millions  over  109-10.  Canada's  imports 
from  (ireat  Britain,  $110,584,004.  Increase  of  nearly  14 
millions  over  1909-10. 

Canada's  exports  of  products  to  United  States, 
*  M!»,  115,801;  to  Great  Britain,  $132,156,924. 

Canada's  trade  increased  88  per  cent,  in  10  years, 
1898-1908.  United  States,  55  per  cent.  Great  Britain, 
37  per  cent. 

Canada's  average  duties  against  United  States, 
25.7  per  cent;  United  States  average  duties  against 
<  '.-niada,  42  per  cent. 

United  States  now  selling  to  Caniadians  nearly  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  products  every  business  day  in 
t  he  year. 

United  States  export  trade  with  Canada,  calendar 
year  I'.Ml.  *iil)9.lnn.4.-,l;  HMO.  ^4:2.209,233;  1909,  $187,- 
729,382. 

United  States  from  Canada,  calendar  year  1911, 
.*!i:!.«^:i,757;  1910,  $103,247,879;  1909,  $87,310,881.  Can- 
aila  is  one  of  the  United  States'  best  customers. 

Canada's  is  United  States  third  best  customer,  ami 
SIM m  will  be  its  second. 

Canada's  foreign  trade,  $1<>7  per  head;  I'nitcd 
States  foreign  trade,  $40  per  hoail. 

Canada's  exports,  $40  per  head;  United  States 
exports,  $22  per  head. 

Canada's  trade  with  United  States,  1910-11,  $HM, 
331,540,  as  against  $336,«MJ,.-)S7  in  1!U<i<i-10,  and  $272,- 
1530,91)7  in  1908-9. 
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WESTERN  CANADA  FACTS. 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  combined.) 

Insurance  companies  had  invested  $36,313,264  in 
three  Western  provinces  on  Jan.  1,  1911. 

Western  provinces'  fisheries  value,  1910-11,  $1,- 
558,142,  viz.:  Manitoba,  $1,302,779;  Saskatchewan, 
$1711,903;  Alberta,  $82,460. 

Western  farmers'  crop  values,  1911,  estimated  at 
$200,000,000. 

A  navigable  waterway  from  Edmonton  to  Winni- 
peg, via  Saskatchewan  River — a  thousand-mile  stretch — 
is  proven  possible  by  Government  surveys. 

Dominion  lands  sales,  1910-11,  $3,108,735.  Expenses 
of  collection  of  revenue,  $1,804,250. 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  had  71 
banks  in  1901;  723  in  1911. 

Per  census  of  1911:  Manitoba  has  44,523  more 
males  than  females;  Saskatchewan  90,336  more;  Al- 
berta,  73,400  more;  British  Columbia,  106,883  more. 

Only  l-20th  of  'the  3  prairie  provinces  available 
land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  2  millions  in  the  3  prairie  provinces,  should 
have,  on  present  average  of  increase  for  5  years  pre- 
ceding 1908,  10  millions  in  1918,  and  50  million  acres 
niKler  cultivation,  yielding  900  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
worth  750  millions. 

10  Western  Canadian  cities,  population  increases, 
in  years:  Brandon,  146.2;  Edmonton,  847.5;  Calgary, 
<>(;<>. 0;  Lethbridge,  288.4;  Medicine  Hat,  254.9;  Moore 
Jaw,  787.4;  Prince  Albert,  250.3;  Eegina,  1,243.2; 
Saskatoon,  10,521.2;  Winnipeg,  219.8. 
Saskatoon,  10,521.2;  Winnipeg,  219.8  (per  Winnipeg 
Free  Press.) 

Census  estimate  of  Western  Canada  field  crop 
values.  1911,  $228,033,000,  or  40%  of  total. 

Of  itotal  Canadian  wheat  production  of  215,851,300 
bush..  the'West  grew  194,083,000  bush.,  or  90'/,. 

Western  Elevator  capacity:  79,732,900  bushels, 
viz.:  25,450,000  at  head  of  lakes,  and  54,282,900  inland. 
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1!H  1:  ."),719  members  of  Western  Commercial  Trav- 
elers' Association.  Increase  of  1.140  in  year.  57  in 
1883;  !".>!»  in  l.si»:5;  1.1M1  in  1  !»(>::. 

Of  Canada's  L'.fL'o  banks,  1^7.7  per  cent.,  or  7^7. 
arc  in  three  prarie  provinces  as  against  170  in  1905. 

ll'  leading  Canadian  prairie  cities  show  popula- 
tion gain  in  .1  years  of  !»:;.(;  per  cent.;  10  years.  .">0l.r> 
per  cent.  Building  outlay.  1!M1,  .4;.~iO,.->.14,lO.S.  Increase 
of  .">  l.ll'  per  cent,  over  UllO.  Hank  clearings,  one- 
third  of  Canadian  total.  Postal  revenue,  S.S  per  cent, 
increase  in  .">  years.  Customs  duties,  lOiJIMO,  .*7/>7u, 
565;  1910-11,  .tl«i,iii:!.n^'. 

WESTERN  CANADA  HOMESTEAD  FACTS. 

44,47!>  settlers,  representing  Ii'7,ss4  souN.  took  U]» 
free  homesteads.  15HO-11.  of  7,lKi.ooi;  acres.  Trebled  in 
lo  years. 

Total  number  of  homestead  entries,  1S7M5H1.  :'>7 
veais,  41!). OK!. 

The  1911  homesteaders  represented  '•'>'•'  "aces  or 
countries,  and  inclmled  li'.li.lii  Canadians,  1:5,0:5$  Ameri- 
cans from  .")!  States  and  Territories;  .">."">.'!  Canadians 
returned  from  the  I'nited  States;  7. '.'I  I  from  KritM' 
Isles,  -J.sol  Austro-Munyarians;  1  .s.ls  Russians  (other 
than  Doukhobors  and  Mennonites) ;  L',025*  Norwegians 
and  Swedes;  M."i  (iermans,  and  .1051  French  and  lielirians. 

Minesota  and  the  Dakotas  supplied  7.::.12  of  the 
American  home*?  eadei  -•.  or  one-half. 

Of  the  44,47!>  homesteads.  '.',.( t^'2  were  granted  in 
Manitoba,  -M.l'1'7  in  Saskatchewan.  1."i,9lU  in  Alberta, 
(including  1^5)1  in  Peace  EWver),  and  :20(i  in  P.ritish 
Oolumbia. 

Others  homesteading  were  74  Swiss,  (is  Italians.  1  7~> 
K'oiimanians.  d4  Syrians.  '.Mi  Icelanders.  :\  Japanese,  ~> 
Chinese,  !»  Persians,  10  Australians,  (i  New  Xealanders. 
I:!  (i  reeks.  4  Hindoos,  :5  Servians.  I1  Spaniards.  7  Turks, 
and  one  each  Algerian,  Chilian  and  Mexican. 

Total   land    area — Manitoba.     Ju.Ms.xsn   acres;    Sas- 
katchewan,    ]4:!.!>l'7.i)XO     acres;       Alberta.       l.lo.l  1 7.71)0 
a.-i-es.     Grand  total.  :;:54.s!M.n20. 
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WATER    POWERS    AND    ELECTRICAL    DEVELOP 
MENT. 

Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  line: — 

Total  length  of  110,000  volt  line,  281  miles;  total 
number  of  steel  towers,  3094;  total  weight  of  steel 
towers,  7,200  tons;  total  length  of  cable  used,  1,14.") 
miles. 

('(instruction  started  July  14th,  1909.  Power  turn- 
ed on  September  4th,  1910.  Line  completed  December, 
1'Mil. 

Berlin,  Ont.,  first  city  in  world  to  receive  electric 
energy  over  100  miles  of  wire  at  110,000  potential. 

Ontario  has  estimate  of  7,231,787  horse  power 
available  in  all  water  powers.  Its  cost  value,  based  on 
estimate  of  $3  per  ton  for  <;oal,  $188,000,000 — a  sum 
about  equal  to  value  of  Ontario's  «rops.  514,890  h.p. 
now  developed,  equal  to  7,285,000  tons  of  coal.  (Es- 
timate of  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton.) 

Ontario's  Hydro- Electric  Power  Commission  has 
built  376  miles  of  transmission  line  with  100  miles  of 
tributary  lines,  making  it  the  longest  transmission  line 
in  the  world.  Built  for  $4,000,000.  35,530  horse 
power  contracted  for  October,  1911. 

Canada  has  developed  1,016,521  horse  power  from 
water  power,  (per  commission  of  conservation  esfi 
mate). 

Niagara  Falls'  low  water  flow  would  yield  2,250,- 
000  horse  power.  Franchises  .have  been  granted  Tor 
development  of  450,000  of  Canada's  shore  of  1,125,000 
horse  power. 

Ee  equivalent  in  coal  (per  estimate  of  United 
States  Conservation  Congress).  To  develop  an  equal 
amount  of  energy  in  the  most  modern  steam-electric 
plants  in  the  United  States,  would  require  the  burning 
of  7%  tons  of  coal  per  horse  power  per  annum,  and, 
in  the  average  steam  engine  plant  as  now  existing,  more 

When  it  is  12  o'<*kwk  noon  at  Ottawa,  it  is  10.30 
a.m.  in  Winnipeg,  8.48  a.m.  in  Vancouver,  and  5  p.7n. 
in  London,  Eng. 


CANADA'S  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Canada  has  the  largest  and  best  National  Park  in 
the  world,  5,732  square  miles  in  extent. 

It  has  been  aptly  termed  "Sixty  Switzerlands  in 
One." 

Tt  extends  in  natural  grandeur  all  other  parks  in 
the  world. 

It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  famous  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  annually  expending 
large  sums  of  money  opening  up  new  roads,  building 
trails,  and  making  the  attractions  of  the  park  easy  to 
access. 

All  game  and  birds  are  protected  in  the  park. 

Law  and  order  are  enforced  in  the  park  by  the 
famous  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Banff,  the  beautiful,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  America,  and  the  gateway  to  the  Canadian 
Xational  Park. 

Banff  has  hot  sulphur  springs,  caves,  water  falls, 
avairy,  museums  animal  paddock  with  eighty  buffalo, 
magnificent  drives,  boating,  fishing  and  many  other 
attractions. 

Banff  is  annually  visited  by  many  thousands  of 
tourists. 

Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
tl»e  world,  is  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Banff. 

Good  trails  from  Lake  Louise  Chalet,  lead  to 
Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  Velley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  Victoria 
Hanging  Glacier,  Paradise  Valley  and  Saddleback 
Lookout. 

Emerald  Lake  Chalet  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Field  by  a  splendid  carriage  road. 

Field — fifty  miles  west  of  Banff — is  where  the 
world  famous  spiral  tunnels  have  been  constructed. 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  remarkable  Alpine  scenery. 
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Yoho  Valley  is  reached  from  Field  by  the  Emer- 
ald Lake  Road,  which  is  near  the  wonderful  natural 
bridge  of  the  Bow  River. 

From  one  place  near  Field  over  seventy  glaciers 
can  be  counted. 

Glacier,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, with  an  excellent  hotel,  is  a  short  walk  from  the 
Great  Glacier,  with  its  nearly  forty  miles  of  ice. 

Nakimu  Caves  are  near  Glacier.  These  immense 
caverns,  formed  by  water  erosion,  are  claimed  by 
scientists  to  be  38,400  years  old. 


The  Popular  Route 

TO 

Famous    Muskoka    Lakes 

AND   THE 

30,000  Islands  of 
Georgian  Bay 


is  BY  THE 


Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 

For  Further  Information,   Write 

M.  G.  MURPHY,  D.P.A., 

16  King  Street,  East,  Toronto. 

C.  E.  E.  USSHER, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal. 


A.  E.  Ames 
H.  R.  Tudhope 
T.  Bradshaw 


A  E  AMES  &  GO 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Bond  Department  has  always  on  hand  Secur- 
ities to  suit  the  needs  of  Estates,  Trustees  and 
Private  Investors. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS— generally  regarded  as  the 
safest  form  of  investment  securities — yield  a  mod- 
erate return  on  the  capital  invested. 

MUNICIPAL  DEBENTURES  yield  a  higher  return, 
varying  in  this  respect  according  to  the  age,  wealth 
and  probable  future  prosperity  of  the  issuing  muni- 
cipality. 

CORPORATION  BONDS— secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  real  estate  and  undertakings  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany— yield  a  rate  of  interest  which  varies  according 
to  the  stability,  character  and  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

STOCK  DEPARTMENT 

Orders  executed  on  commission  for  purchase  or 
sale  of  stocks  listed  on  all  the  leading  exchanges, 
including  London,  England.  We  have  special  facil- 
ities for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  unlisted  Bank, 
Insurance,  Industrial  and  other  stocks. 

Orders  may  be  telegraphed  at  our  expense. 

Private  wires  to  Montreal,  New  York  and  Boston. 
Loans  made  on  listed  securities  at  current  interest 
rates. 

Our  Statistical  Department  is  at  the  service  of 
investors.  Its  files  are  kept  up  to-date  with  frequent 
reports  on  Companies  whose  securities  are  available 
for  investment. 


Union   Bank  Bldg.,    Toronto,*  Canada 


Keep   Well  Posted 

on  Canadian  Trade  Industry  and  Fin- 
ance. MacLean's  Publications  cover 
practically  every  field  of  Canadian  Busi- 
ness Activity,  providing  every  reader 
with  reliable  and  timely  news  and 
information. 

Besides  having  widely  experienced 
writers  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver, London,  Eng.  and  New  York, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  resident 
correspondents  who  are  located  at 
almort  every  place  of  interest  in  Canada. 

Ask  any  reader  of  our  publications 
he  or  she  is  the  person  who  can  con- 
vince you  of  their  real  value. 

The  following  is  our  list    of  publi- 
cations : 
Canadian  Grocer  Hardware  and  Metal 

(Wcekh)  (Weekly) 

Dry  Goods  Review  Canadian  Millinery  Review 

(Semi-Monthly)  (Monthly) 

Bookse//er  and  Stationer  Printer  and  Publisher 

(Monthly)  (Monthly) 

Cadadian  Machinery  and  Manufacturing  News 

(Monthly) 

Plumber  and  Steam-Fitter  The  Power  House 

(Semi-Monthly)  (Monthly) 

Financial  Post  MacLean's  Magazine 

(Weekly)  (Monthly) 

Farmer's  Magazine 

(Monthly) 

Let  us  send  you  sample  copies  of  the  above 

publications,    and    quote    you    subscription 

prices  or  advertising  races. 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Company, 

LIMITED 
H3  University  Kw.t  TORONTO,  CANADA 


You  need  our 

Envelopes 

in  Your  Business. 

Merchandise  Sample  Envelopes, 
Catalogue  Envelopes,  Sealed-Yet- 
Open  Envelopes  for  circulars,  Pictor- 
ial Envelopes  for  special  advertising-, 
Sample  Seed  Bags,  Business  Enve- 
lopes in  all  grades  and  sizes. 

Special  sizes  made  to  order 
promptly. 

WRITE  US  FOR   PRICES. 

Barber  Ellis 

LIMITED 

Toronto  Brantford  Winnipeg 


"Julian    Sale" 

Fine  Leather  Goods 


We  have  just  issued  Store  Catalogue 

No.  28.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  book  of  100 
pages  describing  the  finest  lines  of  leather  goods — 
illustrating  and  pricing  complete  lines  of  Trunks, 
Club  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Dressing  Cases,  Hat 
Trunks,  Hat  Boxes,  Ladies'  Hand  Bags,  Carryalls 
ond  other  kinds  of  travelling  goods. 

A   Copy  of  it  Jor  the  Asking. 

The  Julian  Sale  Leather  Goods 
Company,  Limited 

105  Kind  St.  West,    -      TORONTO 


FRED  M.  SMITH 

Merchant 
Tailor 


1O9  Kind  St.  West 
TORONTO 

Telephone  Main  4401. 


••  A  ^^TP^I  May  surprise  you  f 
Kill  \  but    they    cannot  | 

I    ffl  V   I    V  be   disputed  *  *  I 

Another  Canadian   Fact  is   That 

:  P.  R.  Wilson  Printing  Co 

16  Adelaide  West,  TORONTO 

4.       Are  producing  a  number  of  fine  Booklets  and 
Magazines.     See   Them. 


|  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENiED  TO 

• 


Our  aim   is  to   produce  clean,   workmanlike 
printing  at  a  reasonable  Rate. 


The    Armac    Press 


Limited 


Printing 


56=58  Agnes  Street 
Phone  (lain  2716  Toronto,     Canada 


Telephone:  A.  Macoomb 

Main  2377  Manager 


tTbe  Brgant  flbress 


Limited 


Vvintcra  44  Richmond    Street  West 

' 

Toronto      :     Canada 


BOOKS 

Upper  Canada  Tract  Society 

Have  pleasure  in  informing  their  friends  and 
the  visiting  public  that  in  our  Depository  at 

— 2  Richmond  Street  East — 

are  displayed  all  important  publications  in 
the  department  of  Theology,  Missionary, 
Devotional  and  general  Religious  Literature. 
The  directors  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  Clergymen  and  Students  of  Theological 
Literature,  Sunday  School  Workers  and  all 
other  Christian  Workers  to  inspect  our  stock. 

Note  Address  ::  2  Richmond  St  East. 


Steel  Wardrobe  Lockers 


SHEET   STEEL   SHELVING 

IRON    STAIRS 
BANK   INTERIOR    FITTINGS 

IRON  FENCES 
ELEVATOR  ENCLOSURES 

FIRE  ESCAPES 
JAIL  AND  ASYLUM   CELLS 

WIRE  WORK 
ELECTRO-PLATING    AND    JAPANNING 

THE 

Geo.  B.  Meadows,  Toronto 

Wire,    Iron  &  Brass   Works   Company,    Limited 

479  West  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO,        -        =       CANADA 


Mortgages  and  Debentures  purchased. 

THE   LONDON   AND    CANADIAN 
AGENCY   COMPANY,   Limited 

Head  Offices  No.  51   V'ongeSf.,  Toron'o,  Caw.ii,-- 
•^|  $2,000,000 

^^^^^H 

-     400,000 


••  ..-.'.,   paid 
Re  serve        - 

^' 


'j;"fj<se.      -     Toronto 

Office         K.  V.M.I:;.  Sask. 

>  iskatoon,  Sask, 
WUinipeti,  Man. 


•I      tMtico  iii  (     ;        .  ; 

Castle  Styse;,     Edinburgh 


V.  B.  Wadswortl 

Wm.  W*cM.  Jr.. 


fhera  i  ;vostment9  Afford  Ai.v  •  ul  ;  Sfti  ui-lti  and 
Assured  Inc  «   (  « 


ROWING  APACE!! 
MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  OANADA 


'sty  department  ol  its 


Deat      DSSCS  >vere  verj  much  below  the  " expe  ted' 

-      '   tlie  expenses  of  conducting  the  bn.    n   s 
JB        i  ,  iJeraic. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  i,  191  i     $71,020,7-  • 


Surplus  over  .... 

Surplus  earned  during  191 


731,000.00 


HEAD  OFFICE, 


WATERLOO,  ONT. 


••••i 


p" 


•••••I 


I  The  Imperial  Guarantee  6  jj 
f    Occident  Insurance  Co.    i; 

OF  C 

f  Head  Offloc-46  King  St,  West,  Toror  f 

•'••'•'  i^MENT  DEPOSIT  $111. r- 

B  AL  PROTECT  | 


-      i-,i:e       ,' 
iHSS       I 


Policies 


'" 


' 


Secretary 


•H-* 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


„  5000  facts  acout  Canida 

5016 
F58 

1912 


